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For the Companion. 


tuall WHO WON THE CROWN? 
By Kate Bonner. 


Suddenly the music struck up. The band was 
composed of four jolly young negroes, whose 
stock of tunes was limited. “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave’’ could hardly be called appropriate 





ly pa- In our little town of Hollywell, “away down ant As : eat , ai A A) See ce to the occasion, but as there was a bass drum, 

eh South in Dixie,’’ we had neither water-works nor Pets 1¢ 3 Sy % \- Mean even the old melody was inspiring, and to the 
gas-pipes, macadamized roads nor “swell-front’’ wh bi ; Tr “martial” sounds the knights came trooping in. 
houses, yet it was an aristocratic village, and ‘i They rode slowly round the ring three times, 
held up its head with an old-fashioned dignity 1 


tani 


i 
(it 
flashed in the sunlight. The fiery horses arched 


all its own. j | 
| | ili —— 
| MU | eae | their necks with impatience. 


« | waved and flowers thrown in salutation. 
i: ae We had trees as grand as ever grew in Bos- Ze e as | It was a pretty sight. The brilliant costumes 
tinted ton Common; flowers such as never gvew any- 4 oa : | 
ny, and where but in some sunny Southern land; white “a4 ;- i) 
; f . _— 





i : with lances lowered, while handkerchiefs were 











_ 
‘ith ihe pinks and sweet pea blossoms growing above “Richard the Lion-hearted” led the way, mag- = 
7 a soldiers’ graves; wall-flowers and hollyhocks | hificent in glittering armor, made of INNUMETA- py 
eat pre waving gayly in neglected gardens; wild roses | ble pieces of tin, the size of a silver dollar. rhen < 
flinging out detaining arms from the road-side; came handsome Harvey Walters as “Glendow- =a 
by ex- vellow jessamine, and purple magnolia, and er.” Helen admired him greatly, and she whis- ?. ° ‘ 
sores white dogwood, perfuming the woods with fresh, pered to me that he was the noblest “Roman of © ‘| 
nforma- sweet odors. We called our little town “the City them all.” As he was a Scotch knight, the quo- @ H 
heaps of Flowers,”’ and one day’s ramble through and tation was more suggestive than appropriate. : 
a around it, would have shown you the justice of Then there was the “Knight of the Lost Cause,” 
ety, and the name, a slim boy, ina suit of Confederate gray, with 
a Then we had a big hill, known as Rocky a band of crape tied round his arm. Charley 
Mount, from the top of which, in my childish Ross, the worst rider in town, dubbed himself the ' E 
oy days, I thought I could get a view of all the WHO WON THE CROWN? Knight of “Try Again,’”’ while his brother, a ' 
Pag world,—and all my world it was. youth of sixteen, pranced around in the most de- 
otha We had ruins, too, Not mossy and venerable, | We were sitting on the steps of the old house in| broad straw hat fallen back, and her dark hair | lighted style, as Robin Hood. 





(neat like those that make the Old World famous, but | eager discussion of a coming excitement, greater | tumbling about her rosy face. | “Do look!” cried Helen, grasping my arm; 

on ruins that gave the pathetic dignity of past suf-| than we had known since Lee’s surrender,—a| “Well, Beth, the crown is yours!” said Helen, | “there is Henry Jones, dressed as Rob Roy! Was 
ce al fering to the little town. Solitary red chimneys | tournament. Long ago we had heard of tourna-| and Beth saucily tossed her head as her only re-| Ver any thing so absurd i é 
Athen stood guard over heaps of dust and ashes, where | ments as the fashionable entertainment all over | ply. | And absurd enough it was, as instead of being 
jage paid had once been fair white homes. A dismantled | our Southern country; and now at last we were| A little further on the road we met Mary Mar- the stalwart, long-limbed, red-haired youth that 
Bisco chueli, whose roof was the sky, and whose fivor to have one in out town. Twenty knights had| tin. All of us gave her acold greeting, except should have chosen Rob Roy’s costume, Henry 
— is the earth, brought to mind the sacred memories | entered their names, and every afternoon at six | Kate, who as I said before, did not understand | Was a swarthy little black-eyed dandy! g* 
sis ifother days, Not far away was the old school- | they were to ride out to the chosen grounds, and | local affairs. Mary was not in our set. Not be-) But they are ready to begin. The ring is 


house, with windows broken and walls crum-| practice an hour with the rings. cause she was poor, for we were all poor. Nor | Cleared, the bell struck, and “Glendower” shouts 


we Sate bling, that we passed with swift steps of dread,| These tournaments were not the bloody ones | was she less pretty and agreeable than Beth | the herald. Round the ring his gray horse runs, 
— for it had been used as a hospital during the | of which’ we read in Ivanhoe’s glowing pages, | Herndon herself, though in a different way. | fast and Seater every second, while the mnlght 
ter is of a wat, and it was whispered that pale phantoms, | where knight met knight in combat that might | But then, her family was not of the blue blood, bends forward, poises his lance. Hurrah! the 
— in blue coats or in gray, glided nightly through | be mortal, and battle-axes and lances struck ter- | and her mother, who belonged to the little’ chap- | first ring slips on! 

yell worth the deserted halls. ror into the hearts of the fair ladies who looked | ¢] at the corner of the roads, called strange peo- | Faster goes the gray horse. Then there is a 


yee Wehad our fine houses, too, or rather houses.| on. A spectator of the Middle Ages would have | ple “sister” and “brother” without even an in-| little smothered scream of disappointment from 
be ee that had been fine, though their grandeur was | scorned our sport; but to us it was all that was | troduction. some one who looks on, for by just a hair's 
of names npidly passing away. . | picturesque, chivalric and ideal. Frank Hill was soon quite at home among us. breadth he misses the second. This makes his 
The Ine Col. Oliver was the grand man of our town. We were in a state of great excitement, for this | He made the acquaintance of every girl in town. | hand unsteady, and he widely misses the third. 


In | 
He was a pompous old gentleman, with thick, | tournament of ours was a regular boys’ frolic, no | To none, however, did he give so much of his | But the next three he takes; so, on the whole, he 


vhite hair, and bright, black eyes. So elegant | one of the knights being more than twenty years | time and attention as to Beth Herndon. It was | as done well. 











m,) write 











nt morally vere his manners that he would stand bare-head- old,—and besides, had not each of us a chance of _as might have been expected; and while the boys | The young knights all follow, with varying 
pers of the ed in the street for half an hour talking toa lady. | being chosen Queen of Love and Beauty? declared that Frank Hill would certainly win | 5UCC¢Ss- Finally the herald calls the stranger 
Alig We thought him quite equal to the favorite hero| “Such a piece of news as I have for you, girls!” | the prize, the girls were quite as positive as to | knight. He has been awaiting the signal, look- 
iptjon. ofall Southern girls—Sir Charles Grandison him- | exclaimed Matty Oliver. “Frank Hill is here, | which one among them would be crowned queen. | 8 like a statue of black marble. His horse is a 
a elf. Naturally, Col. Oliver had a grand house, | and will ride in the tournament!”’ The eventful day dawned at last. It was a|™agnificent animal, entirely black, but for his 

thousand “just like him, all for show,” said Mr. Tom Top-| “Who is Frank Hill?’ asked Kate Sanborn, | cloudless morning in June,— | white hoofs, and a white spot on his forehead. 
ders.” Xs yet, who lived on the hill. But then, everybody | who was just home from boarding-school, and ‘When if ever come perfect days, | And such eyes! Such a shape! It was an inspi- 
nye now c knew that Mr. Tom Topper’s house was all | not acquainted with home affairs. When heaven tries the earth if it be intune, _ ration to look at the beautiful animal. 

WEYssEz sharp points and angles. “The hero of a dozen fields,” said Helen Lea. And over it softly her warm ear lays.” The bell sounds. Without a touch of the spur, 
cage Col. Oliver’s house looked like some old for- | “He has entered the lists at every tournament in| The tournament grounds were well chosen. the Black Knight starts. His lance does not wa- 
. a tess, There were high watch-towers and frown- | Mississippi, and won every time. I don’t see the | On one side a hickory-nut grove stretched away ver as the wild race goes faster. The excitement 
a a ing turrets, that were quite imposing, though | use in our boys trying for the prize now.” to the distance, its trees laden with the little is intense, but nota sound is heard except the 
o easily ov one of the towers had fallen in, and every pane “Harry says it takes the pluck right out of | green nuts, just beginning to form. Gay tents sharp clink of the rings against each other as 
os bination of glass in the quaint round upper windows was | him,” said Matty, with asigh. “But then, Frank | were scattered about, where we might seek shade | one—two—three—four—five—six—every ring is 
gt, Massil- shattered. Hill must fail some time. Whoknows? Maybe | and refreshment. The ground was a turf field. | caught on his lance! 
eieind. of There was a park on one side of the house, in | one of our boys will win the honors, after all.” | Around it swept a circular road. In the centre, We all rise and wave our congratulations. 
vith them.” Which were two beautiful, soft-eyed deer. On| “What difference does it make?” said Beth | was the judges’ stand. On the outside were the | Beth Herndon throws a bunch of roses to the 
_ — the other there were green, terraced steps, lead-| Herndon, gayly. “For my part, I’m glad he has | spectators’ seats, placed in tiers. | victor. - 
I am getting ing down to the gardens. Park and gardens|come. I want to see him ride.” At intervals around the road were high wooden| But there are yet to be two more rounds. In 
nd two book Were overgrown with brambles and cocoa-grass,| “Beth is mighty indifferent, because she knows | posts, each with an extended arm, upon which a | the second, King Richard came out successfully, 
F. RUGGLES, for Uncle Isaac no longer tended them with | that whoever wins will crown her,” said I, laugh-| small rubber ring was hung. The knights, | and gained all the rings, while the Black Knight 
qualled. It Praning-hook and ploughshare. He had gone to | ing. dressed in any fanciful costumes they might! —perhaps a little agitated by the acclamations 
nce suceess “9 Wars with his young master, Ralph, and nei-| Beth Herndon was our beauty. She had the | choose, were each armed with a long, wooden | of the crowd—missed one. The third round was 

use (1) Iti ‘ter of them had ever come home again. longest, brownest hair, the brightest, brownest | lance, trimmed to a point. Each one was to ride | most exciting of all. Richard missed one, and 
js thoewd, There were two children left; Harry, a dashing | eyes, the merriest laugh, and the rosiest cheek. | at full speed around the course, taking off as | now, should the Black Knight also fail, there 
quick, if you joung fellow of twenty, by whom the family | Both girls and boys alike adored her, and her | many rings as he could in his rapid race. He, would be a tie between them, But no, the 
te gen toped to restore its glory, and Matty, a little | wishes were law to most of us. could have three trials. The knight who se- stranger takes off every ring! And once more 


eral terms, oF “ugly duck,” not much bigger than Queen Mab, | Just as we turned towards the wide gateway to | cured the greatest number of rings won the prize | the hero of a thousand fields has the privilege 


00 while you * whom her father never took much notice, be-| separate for our homes, we saw two young men | —a pair of silyer-mounted spurs—and also had of naming a Queen. 


1 a not per “use, Matty would say, between a smile and a| approaching. One of them was Harry Oliver,— | the privilege of crowning a “Queen of Love and; We had little doubt as to his choice. Like 
y you want B Kar, “T didn’t grow up to his heart.” | but the other? Beauty” for the coming year. The three next | Ivanhoe, he rode slowly round the circle, scan- 
ats to But we girls were fond enough of Matty, and “It’s Frank Hill himself!” cried Matty. “Har-| successful knights were to crown as many maids | ning the blushing faces. The crown was held on 
asked hothing better than to collect on the green, | ry said he should bring him home to supper. | of honor to attend Her Majesty. the tip of his lance. It was only a wreath of 
. ‘erraced steps near her stately old home, and:, What do you think of him, Beth?” At ten o’clock the seats were crowded. Beth | white roses, but how pretty it would look on 
"9 “alk over things” as busily as so many young, “I think him very brown,” laughed Beth. Herndon had a conspicuous place. Dressed in, Beth’s brown locks! 
P Magpies, chattering on time. | By this time they were close upon us. They | pure white, she only needed the crown to make | “Happy Beth!” thought we, as she dimpled 
Weekly, ¢ bright afternoon in June, when the sun | passed with a low bow, the sun-burned stranger | her a very queen. Helen and I sat together, ' and smiled bewitchingly. 





“is shining softly through the green tree-branch- giving Beth a look of great admiration, We did-| jammed between two fat women, but in high, Finishing his tour of inspection, the Black 
Sand resting on the grass in level rays of light, not wonder, for she was very charming, with her | good humor, nevertheless, | Knight spoke in a whisper to the herald, At the ™ 





St., Ne ¥e 








stroke of the bell, a profound silence fell on the 
assembly. Then the herald’s voice announced 
the decision. 

**Victorious—The Black Knight. 

“Chosen by him as Queen of Love and Beauty 
—Miss Mary Martin!” 

Maybe there wasn’t a sensation! Betb turned 
so pale that I thought she would faint; but she 
was very proud, and in a moment the color had 
come back, and she was smiling as brightly as 
ever, 

She was chosen as first maid of honor,—which 
must have been an aggravation,—and Helen was 
second, Matty third. The coronation was quite 
a grand afiair, and Mary made a sweet and pretty 
Queen, though she was somewhat embarrassed, 
while Beth would have been radiant in her smil- 
ing self-possession. 

That night, at the sociable held in honor of the 
event, I was in a window behind some curtains, 
when Harry Oliver and Frank~ Hill strolled up, 


arm-in-arm, and not observing me, began to talk. | 


“See here, Hill,” said Harry, “tell me why you 
chose Mary Martin as Queen I can see, of 
course, that she’s a pretty girl, and a nice girl; 
but you must own Beth Herndon would have 
graced the throne better. She's such a beauty, 
and so popular; and then, everybody expected 
it,” 

“T did think of choosing Miss Beth,” returned 
Harry, with a good-natured laugh. “I knew 
she was a general favorite, and as a stranger in 
town, perhaps [ ought to have acted in harmony 
with the general expectation.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” 

“I’m coming to that ina moment. One day I 
said to Miss Beth, ‘What a pretty girl Mary Mar- 
tinis!’ Beth tossed her head, curled her lip, and 
replied, ‘Really, I never noticed her particular- 
ly,—I think her rather common;—she’s not in 
our set.’ 

“I made no reply, but the next day made very 
much the same remark about Miss Herndon to 
Mary Martin. ‘The little creature’s eyes sparkled 
as she exclaimed, ‘Isn’t she a beauty? And she’s 
so bright and witty, too! I never saw a girl I 
admire so much.’ 

“Now, Harry, somehow I could not help it,— 
for the different spirit of the two girls was not 
flattering to pretty Miss Beth,—and I involunta- 
rily said to myself, ‘My generous little girl, you 
shall have the crown, if it’s mine to give.’ ’’ 

When I told mother what I had overheard, she 
gravely replied that she hoped it would be a les- 
son to Beth. It was I snppose—and a harder one 
Iam sure than she had ever found in her school- 
books. 

a 
For the Companion. 
THE SNIPE CATCHERS. 
By Edward Eggleston. 


The huge red-brick building on the top of the 
hill was the “County Seminary.’ Everybody 
thought the location appropriate, because the 
building looked like the Temple of Fame on the 
Hill of Science in the frontispiece to the spelling- 
book. 

When the Seminary was opened, the boys and 
girls from New Geneva had to climb a steep hill- 
side three hundred feet up, and as the county 
boys and girls who attended it boarded in town, 
the school was like Jefferson’s windmill, built to 
saw timber on a mountain where it was sure to 
eatch the wind from every quarter, but where 
there was not a stick of timber to be sawed. 

And so it happens now that you may see the 
deserted red-brick temple of education, standing 
desolate, without doors or windows, a monu- 
ment to the stubbornness and wisdom of three 
grave county commissioners, about whom I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to write. 

But for a year or t vo the seminary flourished. 
And during that time it was, that the town boys 
taught some of the county boys how to catch 
snipes. One of these boys was familiarly known 
as Jack Thomson. ‘The first day he appeared in 
school he was asked his name. 

“John Thomson, Judge ‘Thomson's son,’ he re- 
plied. 

The boys laughed at this. Judge Thomson 
had held the indifferent office of Associate Judge, 
and this parade of his father’s title gave Jack 
the sobriquet of “Judge Thomson’s son.’ He 
was a pompous boaster, also, and so came in for 
the title ‘Pompey Smash No 8,” two other boys 
having borne the title of Pompey Smash before 
him. 

It was natural that the boys should hit upon 
Jack Thomson when they went “snipe-hunting.” 
They wanted a victim, and Pompey Smash No. 
8 was just the sort of victim they wished for. 

“Did you ever hunt snipes, Jack?” 

“Many a time,” he. “I don’t believe 
they’s a feller in this county can beat me at 


that,” 


says 
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And Thomson drew his great strapping form | Then they scattered, and reunited again short- 


up to its full height. He was full twenty years | 


| of age, and looked down upon boys of eighteen. 

| “No, but did you ever catch snipes with a 
bag?” said one of the other boys, 

| “Many a time,” said lying Jack, though he 
| could not for the life of him tell how snipes were 
| caught in a bag. 

| But he readily accepted an invitation to go on 
| a bag hunt for snipes that very night. 

| [must inform those of my readers who have 
never had the felicity of hunting snipes with a 
bag, that midnight is the true time for starting. 
A snipe will not readily run into a bag until he 
has had his first nap—nor after he has had it, 

either,—so it doesn’t matter. But midnight was 

considered by the boys the appropriate hour. 

All the boys agreed to this, and Pompey Smash 
insisted on it when he found that the rest were 
unanimous about it. He had never, in all his 
life, hunted snipes in a bag except at midnight, 
and he didn’t think it good to start before. 

So just at twelve o’clock the boys who were in 
the plot sallied forth, ©: of them carried the 
bag into which the snipes were to be driven. 
The beech woods, in the bottom land above 
town, was unanimous:y concluded to be the best 
place. 

On the way the boys pretended to dispute 
about which should hold the bag,—as though 
that were the post of honor. Each one insisted 
on his experience in the matter. But Jack de- 
clared that he knew better t..an any of them. 
He had alwys held the bag. 

So the rest, affecting a flattering confidence in 
Jack’s skill, agreed that he was pre-eminently 
the one to hold the bag. And Jack modestly 
agreed with them. So he stood by the water’s 
edge and held open the mouth of the bag while 
his companions hastened off to wake up the 
sleepy snipes, and drive the confiding things 
straight into the open trap. Of course they went 
straight home and went to bed, and hunted 
snipes in the land of dreams, where one is quite 
as likely to catch them in a bag as any other 
way. 

How long the expectant Jack stood there on 
the margin of the Ohio, listening to hooting owls, 
and looking for snipes, will never be known. He 
did not appear in school the next morning, but 
departed for home, and Judge Thomson wrote 
an indignant letter to the Weekly Palladium, 
After that he threw all his influence against the 
levying of any more taxes for the benefit of 
County Seminary. 

Nobody had much sympathy for Jack. It is 
one great evil of boasting, that it loses the 
boaster all sympathy, even when he deserves it. 

There was, however, one young fellow in the 
school who disapproved of such practical jokes, 
and who said so. Tom Graves had an old-fash- 
ioned notion that lying was not gentlemanly, and 
he called the snipe business a lie. He said that 
getting fun at somebody’s else expense, was not 
much better than getting anything else at the ex- 
pense of another; in other words, it was steal- 
ing. 

Tom drawled this out in his good-natured way, 
and it was not until he had said it all, that the 
boys began to perceive how severe it was. 

One of them bristled up and said that Tom 
shouldn't call him a liar or a thief. But as Tom 
showed no signs of “backing down,”’ his antago- 
nist thought it would not improve matters for 
him to give Tom—who was a brawny farmer 
boy—a chance to whip him. 

After a few days another country boy, ex- 
tremely poor and humble, came to town. to “do 
chores” for his board, and to attend the semina- 
ry on the hill. 





ingly anxious tolearn. A big boy of eighteen, 
in a state of sublime ignorance, was a fine sub- 
ject for fun. Tom Graves, however, kept the 
poor fellow under his care, and warned him of 
all tricks; and as the boys couldn’t think of try- 
ing to whip two such fellows at once, Dick Blain 
went unmolested, except that he had to bear the 
nickname of “A-b-abs,”’ because he was just be- 
ginning his education; and a still meaner one of 
| “Cross-eyed Coon,’ on account of a very ugly 
squint with which Nature had endowed him. 





One evening the boys found him apart from 
Tom Graves, and persuaded him to hunt snipes 
| with a bag, which they told him was much the 
| best way. Dick was pleased to find his school- 
| mates friendly, and readily assented. At mid- 
| night they all set off for the beech woods, and 
| after much adroit discussion, and not a little ob- 
| jection on the part of Blain, he was persuaded 
| to hold the bag while the rest should drive up 
the gentle snipes. 


| The boys left Dick with many cautions about | 


holding the bag close to the water’s edge, and 
about keeping very still. They assured him 
they would bring up the snipes within an hour, 


He did not know anything, but was exceed- | 


ly, and went sauntering homeward, stopping now 
and then to laugh at thought of Dick’s weary 
watch by the river-side. 

When they entered the village they saw, sit- 
ting in the tavern door, a figure which they read- 
ily divined to be Wash Tomkins, the toper. 
They resolved to stir him up, and have some 
additional sport. But what was there consterna- 
tion, on coming up, to find that it was none oth- 
er than Dick Blain himself, who had run around 
and reached the town ahead of them. 

“Got the bag chock full,’’ he said, as they 
came up, “and I low’d ef I staid thar tell you 
fellers come up you'd claim all the snipe. SoI 
tuck my bag of snipes home, and come and sot 
down here to wait fer you. You didn’t find 
none, I s’pose liker’n not. Ilow’d you wouldn't. 
I jest whistled ‘Dan Tucker,’ and they knowed 
the toon, and all on ’em come right in!” 

The seminary boys never took a bag to catch 
snipes after that. 


—_———_+oo——_—___—— 


“NOW I LAY ME.” 
Golden head, so lowly bending, 
Little feet so white and bare, 
Dewy eyes, half-shut, half-opened, 
Lisping out her evening prayer. 


Well she knows when she is saying, 
” 


“*Now I lay me down to sleep, 
’Tis to God that she is praying, 

Praying Him her soul to keep. 
Half-asleep, aud murmuring faintly, 

“If I should die before I wake,” 
Tiny fingers clasped so saintly— 

“I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
O, the rapture, sweet, unbroken 

Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 
Children’s myriad voices floating 

Up to Heaven, record it there. 


If, of all that has been written, 
could choose what might be mine, 
It should be that child’s petetion, 
Rising to the throne divine. 


a . 


For the Companion. 
CAT. 


fine town. 


of the hill. 

Mr. Jasper sold his fine place and went away. 
leaving behind him a very large tortoise-shel 
cat, for the neighbors to remember him by! Mrs. 
much, and thought she gave her away at leav- 
given could never be found! 


and snowy bed-quilt to the cold barn or wood 


the cold scraps from the swill-pail. 
no words to express her woe. 


about our shed?” cried one neighbor. 


other to a servant. 


“Anybody with a spark of humanity wouldn’ 
leave a cat at large!’’ 


grounds with good-sized pebbles. 
his wife never read what the Bible says abou 


beast,’—scat!” and off went another volley o: 


devoted back. 


She was “nobody’s cat.” 


business to be ‘“‘nobody’s cat,’’ prowling abou 
among grand folks and their cats. 
Her personal appearance was so marked tha 


mischief had been done. 





| “T raised that!” 


| of the duck-ponds and mud-puddiles, came in hi 


professional character of “chore-man,”’ and with 
a woeful face announced to this lady that “quite 


EVERYBODY’S CAT AND NOBODY’S 


Mr. Jasper lived in a very fine house in a very 
He had many very fine neighbors, 
and more neighbors who were not very fine, 
who milked their cows, fed their pigs, dug in 
their gardens, and lived in little houses not built 
after any architect’s plan, and dropped down 
among duck-ponds and mud-puddles at the foot 


Jasper had petted and admired “Betsy” very 
ing; but the neighbor to whom she had been 
Poor Betsy felt the change from parlor rug 


shed, and from the fat leavings of a rich table to 
But she had 


“Whose horrid-looking cat is that that prowls 
“Don’t encourage her with a scrap!” cried an- 


“Mr. Jasper ought to be complained of to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, for such inhumanity!” exclaimed a third. 


cried a pompous old gen- 
tleman, as he pelted the down-fallen Betsy off his 
“Jasper and 


the merciful man,—that he is ‘merciful to his 
stones, several of which struck full on Betsy’s 


Betsy was evidently beyond the pale of Chris- 
tian charity, and except that now and then some 
little child said “Poor puss,’ or gave her a bit of 
bread or meat, she lived without sympathy. 


Very soon her poverty and loneliness made 
her, as it sometimes makes a friendless man or 
woman, an object of suspicion,—as if she had no 


While matters were thus with poor Betsy, a 
neighbor became the happy owner of a stock of 
fine poultry, on which her heart was greatly set, 
—as any woman's would be who loved to feed 
her family, as Solomon’s wise woman used to 
clothe hers, with the work of her own hands. 
Who wouldn’t be proud to say to a husband, as 
he ate with a relish his well-browned chicken, 


Mr. Duffy, a gentleman from the neighborhood 


a many ov the swate birds had been killded en- 
tirely by some baste,—thimselves gone, but the 
blood and the feathers left, bearin’ wutness to 
the murther!”’ 
“Killed by a hawk?” suggested the lady. 
“Ah, thin, a haawk niver made way wid all 
thim!”’’ replied Mr. Duffy, with a wise nod of 
his frowsley head. 
“There must be a weasel about then,’’ said the 
lady. 
“Ah, no, ma’am! The weasels is innisint of 
this crime, I can tell ye!” And Mr. Duffy gaye 
two or three mysterious winks and nods, which 
said, “I know the thief!” 
“Perhaps some boys stole them to eat, Duf- 
fy?” 
: “Ah, niver a boy did that! It was done bya 
cratur wid twice the number o’ legs as a lad has, 
I can till ye!”’ was the reply. 
“What could it be, then?” 
“Will, thin, ma’am,”’ replied the conscientious 
Mr. Duffy, in a confidential whisper, “I wouldn't 
like to be bearin’ false witness, aven agin a baste, 
but ef I was put upon the wutness-stand to-mor 
row, I’d risk swearin’ that it was yon miserable 
vagrant of a cat, that Mr. Jasper lift behind him 
whin he moved away! And more nor that, 
ma’am, it’s me honest convuction that she ought, 
for the pace and well-bein’ ov society, to be killd- 
ed!” 
“T shouldn’t like to have the poor thing killed 
on suspicion, Duffy,” said the lady, “especially 
as I’ve seen the children in the Jasper house 
petting and feeding her. She may belong to 
them.” 
“Niver a bit, ma’am! 
ly, and belongs to no Christian livin’.” 
“Well, the chickens are gone, and killing the 
cat won’t bring them back again. So we'll for- 
give her,—if she did it,’’ said the kind little 
lady. 
Some days passed, during which poor Betsy 
had picked up, as usual, a miserable living, be 
tween stealing and starving, and now and then 
her rough coat (for she had lost the sleek fur of 
her better days) was seen, as she sneaked around 
sheds and barns. 
But again there was an uproar in the hen-house 
at midnight, and the next day Mr. Duffy ap 
peared, red with anger, and exclaimed,— 
“Now, ma’am—for ye didn’t let me kill yon 
villainous cat—yer ruined intirely! Siven more 
1 ov the darlin’ birds is gone, and nothin’ left in 
place ov ’em but a few bloody feathers. And 
this time I know for sure that she did it! Give 
me lave to slay her, ma’am ?”’ 

“Well, if she’s going on this way I suppose 
you will have to kill her; but do it in as easya 
manner as possible,”’ replied the owner of the 
lost hens. 

Mr. Duffy was not as merciful as he might 
have been; for, meeting poor Betsy in the yard, 
he seized her, like a chicken devoted to the pot, 
by the head, and swinging her round in a way 
that must have surprised her, wrung her neck, 
and then flung her from him, dead! 

His satisfaction at having accomplished this 
brave deed was a little dampened by a shrill cry 
from over the fence; and in an instant two little 
girls from the house where Betsy had once been 
t | the pet, rushed at him, screaming,— 

“O, you awful man! You've killed my cat! 
O! O! my darling Betsy!” 

A great, brave brother of seven years joined 
t| them, and took Betsy up in his arms; but he 
, | Soon dropped her, crying indignantly,— 
¢| “I'll tell my mamma of you, sir!” and then he 
joined the weeping chorus, and the three ran it 
to carry out this dreadful threat. 

Mr. Duffy was honest enough to return to the 
house and suggest that he might have made 
mistake, and that Betsy might not have been 
vagrant, after all! 


s 


Next to stealing his hens, the meanest thing is 
to kill a neighbor’s cat; and the innocent little 
lady, feeling this, hastened to her new neighbor 
to inquire into the matter. 
t| The lady was very dignified. She was sure 
Betsy never touched a chicken. Mrs. Jasper had 
t | given the dear old creature to her children, and 


it was of no use for her to try to prove an alibi, | nothing could be done by way of making 
if she had been seen about premises where any 


amends, as no other cat could ever take Betsy’ 
place there!”’ 

So, after all possible apologies and regrets, the 
mortified lady withdrew. 

Scarcely, however, had she entered her room 
when “a gentleman” wanted to see her; and go 
ing tq the parlor, what was her surprise to se 
another neighbor, looking like a thunder-cloud! 

“I hear, madam, that you ordered Duffy © 
kill my cat! My cat, that Mrs. Jasper gave J 
wife as a parting gift! Why have you dou 
this cruel act ?”’ 
s| All explanations were gone over, and the fact 
dwelt upon that the cat belonged to Mr. Jaspers 
successor. But in vain; the other neighbor 
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been “greatly wronged,” and persisted in saying 
so, and accepting no apology. 

The lady now wished that Betsy had eaten up 
all the poultry, and the hen-house with it, in- 
stead of being killed and making such a commo- 
tion in the neighborhood. | 

But the trouble was not over yet. While the! 
family were at tea, that night, there reach the 
dining-room a confusion of voices, among which 
the words ‘“‘cat,”” “imposition on the poor,” “‘be- 
kase I was a widdy,” and the like, with now and 
then a less delicate threat from a man’s gruff | 


| 


| 
| 


voice. 

The poor haunted lady went out, and there 
met an indignant Irish woman from the duck- 
pond neighborhood, and her son, whom she had 
prought with her, so that in case her words and 
lungs gave out, he could fly to her aid. 

“Och, an’ it’s yerself, is it? And ye call yer- 
self a lady, does ye, while killing the cat ov an’ 
honest woman that’s a widdy, and poor besides! 
But I’m w’ary bein’ thrampled on by grand folk, 
and I'll have the law ov ye fer damages! Just 
this one day, since Bety was kilt, the rats and 
mice in my house has eat up a ham, a tarkey, 
tin pound o’ butter, and a boocket 0’ iggs! How | 
long will it take to destroy me intirely, at this | 
rate? Give me five dollars for the life ov my 
darlin’ cat, that Mistress Jasper give me, ’side ov 
abig bundle of old clothes, two broke cheers, 
and an iron pot, at parting!”’ 

The only way to settle the ownership of the 
cat was to write to Mrs. Jasper; for half the old 
women in town were now railing at the poor, in- 
nocent cause of its death, 

Mrs. Jasper replied that she asked some neigh- 
bors to look after poor Betsy, and not to let her 
starve; but had heard that she was a “cat-at- 
large,” living by her wits; and that as far as she 
could judge, she was “nobody’s cat.” 

So it seems that every person in the neighbor- 
hood who wanted to pick a quarrel, or who 
hoped to get a dollar, put in a claim to the poor 
dead Betsy; and if their stories could have been 
proved, they would have made her “everybody’s 
cat.” 

Soit often is with persons and things of far 
more value than voor Betsy. 


— ———_ - +o ---—— 

A SCENE IN A STATE PRISON. 

Good conduct in prison deserves to be reward- 
ed, for it at least implies repentance for the bad 
conduct that earned the culprit his punishment. 
The proverb, ““Never too late to mend,” is in 
some penitentiaries, both preached to the prison- 
er and practiced upon, in a way to encourage 
them to reform. Pleasant examples of this last 
are seen every Thanksgiving day in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison at Charlestown. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the scene witnessed 
there last year: 

“Coming to the pardons, the Warden said he 
presumed that these were uppermost in the 
minds of the prisoners. The convicts concurred 
bya burst of applause. He said that he had re- 
ceived an envelope from the Governor, which con- 
tained some pardons, but he had not yet broken 
the seal, and he did not know how many there 
were, or who were the fortunate persons to be 
liberated by them. 

“He then took the mysterious and valuable 
package from his pocket, an act which was the 
signal for the most profound and anxious si- 
lence. The anxiety of a man on trial for his life, 
and awaiting the verdict of the jury, could not 
have been more intense and painful than was 
manifested by every one of the seven or eight 
hundred prisoners. 

Taking up one of the documents, the Warden 
smiled and remarked,— 

“Well, [like that name.’ 

“At this moment the suspense was indeed har- 
Towing; but Mr. Chamberlain soon interrupted 
it by announcing the name of ‘Timothy Cronin.’ 

“As the words fell from his lips there went up 
aloud and simultaneous shout of approval from 
all his fellow-prisoners. 

‘Rising from his seat, an old, gray-haired man 
attempted to make his way from the middle of 
the chapel to the forward platform, but the other 
convicts gathered around him in such numbers 
that it was impossible for him to proceed until 
the officers of the prison restored order. 

“Cronin was sentenced from Boston, for life, 
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from Worcester, for the crime of murder in the 


for six years. A son and a daughter were pres- 
ent to escort him home to Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Michael Ryan, also sentenced for life, for 
highway robbery in Boston, had served eight 
years’ time, and John Ryan, who was sentenced 
for fifteen years, for manslaughter in Boston, had 
served nine years of his time. 

“In all these cases there were mitigating-cir- 
cumstances in the offences committed, and the 
conduct of the men during imprisonment has 
been unexceptionable.”’—Boston Cor. N. Y. Her- 


+++ 


For the Companion. 


THE LOST TRAIL. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of “The Marvellous Country,” ete., etc. 
CHAPTER VI. 





As he saw me rise to my feet, Don Ramon rushed 
toward me, wringing his hands like a person uncon- 
scious of what he did. His swarthy face was livid 
with terror. 

Every heart was moved to pity as the old man, 
in broken sentences, told us that he had been awak- 
ened by hearing “his beautiful, his darling,”’ shriek. 
He had sprung to his feet, half asleep, and seen two 
Indians tearing her from her bed in the ambulance, 
as she called upon him for help. 

One of the Indians threw her across his horse, and 
then jumping upon the animal himself, galloped 
madly off. Another Indian seized her maid in the 
same way; but she, poor girl, made such a desperate 
resistance that the Indian cruelly plunged a knife 
into her heart, and then, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, scalped her and flung her body to the ground. 

Piteously the half-crazed father besought us to 
rescue his child from the terrible fate in store for 
her. He offered half, nay the whole of his immense 
fortune to any one who would restore her once more 
to him. 

By this time Don Ignacio had arrived in camp. 
After a hurried consultation it was decided to send 
a messenger to the fort, to ask the officers to send at 
once a company of dragoons in pursuit. 

Don Ignacio sent to his camp for his assistant,— 
named Anastacio,—who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the country. He was to be our messenger to 
the fort. 

While I was writing a note to Col. Sewell, Hal 
asked permission to accompany the messenger. He 
said that Don Ignacio had offered to mount him 
upon one of his best horses. 

I hesitated to comply with this request. He urged 
the case so strongly that I finally assented. In less 
than half an hour the two were off. 

We now thought best to send out a party our- 
selves to follow the thieves, for in addition to carry- 
ing Juanita away, they had stampeded a number of 
our mules, 

Old Jerry volunteered to lead the party, provided 
Don Ignacio would assume charge of the camps. 

This arrangement having been perfected, Jerry 
selected a dozen of the best men. Before daylight 

we were in the saddle and on the trail, which led to 
the north. After following it for three or four hours 
it bore to the west. Then it became evident that the 
Indians had scattered, as though expecting pursuit, 
intending, if possible to baffle their pursuers. 

We therefore divided into two parties. Each par- 
ty followed a different trail. Both of the trails lay 
in the direction of the Rio Grande, which was about 
thirty miles away. 

We followed the trails all day. Only an occasional 
halt was made, to let our animals roll, for when on 
the road, nothing refreshes a horse more than this. 
Just before night the separated trails came together, 
and passed through a canon that led directly to the 

Rio Grande. 

It was now so dark when we reached the bank of 
the river that we encamped there for the night. 
Early the next morning we forded the stream. Then, 





in 1862, and is now fifty-two years of age. Dur- 
ing his twelve years of prison life his wife has 
ever been a faithful friend, and during the time 
has earned sufficient money to buy and furnish 
amodest house. She was at the prison to re- 
ceive him when the pardon was granted. 

, “The other pardons fell respectively upon Wil- 
liam McGrath, Michael Ryan and John Ryan, 
Whose good luck was warmly applauded by the 
Prisoners who were less fortunate. McGrath, 
Who was fifty-two years of age, was sentenced 








| although we searched its banks for miles, no trace 
of the trail could be found. 
| Most reluctantly we re-crossed the river. For five 
| or six miles we followed the bank, and finally struck 
the trail. The Indians, in order to deceive any party 
| following in persuit, had led their animals through 
j the water, hoping by this means to at least cause de- 
| lay, so as to render further pursuit useless. 
We now anxiously awaited the arrival of the sol- 
diers from Fort Davis, and decided to send a-man 
back to the point where the trail first struck-the riy- 


from Fort Davis. 


I was greatly pleased to hear Jerry express the 


| second degree, and he has only been imprisoned | Opivion that the Comanches would probably be glad | 
to ransom Juanita. 
way was the difficulty in communicating with the | said Mr. Thompson. 
band who had made the capture. It seemed prob- | 
able, from the direction taken by the trail, that the 


He said the obstacle in the 


Indians belonged in Northern Texas, probably in 


that portion known as the Pan-handle. 

We waited until midnight. No tidings had come 
So much time had been wasted 
that it seemed useless to pursue the Indians farther. 
For this reason we reluctantly retraced our steps 
towards the camp. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon when we 


reached the camp. To our surprise we learned that | 
neither of the messengers sent to the fort had re- 
turned. Not a word had been heard from them. 


Don Ignacio at once started for the fort to ascertain 
the cause of their delay. 
Don Ramon was almost heart-broken when he 


learned the result of our pursuit, and refused to be 
comforted. Nothing that we could say seemed to 


bring him a ray of hope. 

Just before daybreak the following morning Don 
Ignacio returned with the startling intelligence that 
neither Hal nor the messenger had been to the fort. | 


The inference was that they had both been killed or 


taken prisoners by a portion of the same band that | 
attacked our camp. Col. Sewell sent me word that 


every exertion should be made to recapture the pris- 


oners and punish the Indians. 
company of dragoons in pursuit. 
The next morning, taking Don Ramon with us, I | 
again started with a party of our men, and followed | 
the road, through the Canon de los Camenos, to the | 
Rio Grande. The evening of the third day brought | 
us to the presidio* of San Eleazaris, twenty-five 

miles below El Paso. We now followed the banks | 
of the Rio Grande till, on the evening of the fifth | 
day, we reached Fort Bliss, situated about a mile 

below the town. 

At this post we found Col. Magoffin, the owner of 

the train with which we had travelled from San An- | 
tonio. He told me that Anastacio, the Mexican who 

had been captured with Hal, was an old scout who | 
had been in his employ for years. The man, he said, 

was trustworthy and thoroughly acquainted with the | 
country. If alive, he would find some means of | 
communicating with his family, who resided at the | 
post. Should news arrive from him, the colonel 

promised to forward it to me at once on the road. 

At this place we parted company with Don Igna- 

cio, who left, with his train, for Fort Fillmore. 

As Don Ramon was extremely anxious, I visited 

El Paso, on the Mexican side of the river. Here I 

endeavored to interest the Mexican authorities in 

the matter, but they only shrugged their shoulders, 

and in reply to the most earnest appeals, said, “ Quiew 

Sabe,” or, who knows? 

After several ineffectual attempts, therefore, Don 

Ramon determined to make an effort to secure aid 

at the seat of Government in the city of Chihuahua. 

There he could reach the ear of the Governor him- 
self. 4 

Bidding adieu to El Paso, we took the road toward 
Fort Fillmore, which followed the banks of the riv- 
er all the way. On the evening of the third day we 
came in sight of the adobe walls of the fort. 

As soon as we were encamped I visited the post, 
where I met Lieut. Howland, of the First Dragoons, 
who, in the absence of Maj. Sprague, was in com- 
mand. I gave him in detail the facts connected with 
the capture, and heard from his lips the startling in- 
telligence that] scarcely two hours before, a scout 
named Tom Pope, hailing from Fort Stanton, had 
come in and reported that, on the day previous, he 
had found the fresh trail of a large number of Indi- 
ans near the eastern base of the Organos Moun- 
tains, who had with them, as their footprints in- 
dicated, three white people, one of whom was a 
woman. ° 


He had ordered a 


* The old Spanish town, now calied presidios. 
To be continued. 


For the Companion. 
A RIDE ON AN ICELAND PONY. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 


In Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, there lives a 
man named Thompson, and another man named 
Zoega. Now Thompson is a merchant, and Zoega is 
the owner of many horses, while both are fishermen. 
The former fishes for salmon, the latter fishes for cod. 

Not that either of them exactly fishes himself, but 
Thompson owns a salmon river, as it is called (or 
rather has a lease of it) where people whom he em- 
ploys catch salmon, and Zoega owns two fishing 
smacks, in which people whom he employs go out to 
sea and catch the cod. Both attend to their business 
well, and make handsome profits. 

Zoega lives in Reykjavik the year round, but 
Thompson lives there onlyinthe summer. His fam- 
ily reside in Copenhagen, and he spends the winter 
with them there, for Thompson is a Dane, while 
Zoega is an Icelander. 

Ido not know how it came about, but I think it 
must have been through our interpreter, Maquasson, 
that these two men were on our ship to breakfast the 
next day after our arrival in the harbor of Reykjavik. 

They had a very good breakfast, that I am very 
sure of, for we had a fine cook, and the cabin of our 
steamer was a pleasant place to eat it in. 

Both of them could speak fair English, and after 
we had had a pleasant time with them, our guests 
said,— 

«What can we now do for you?” 





er, to give them the benefit of our experience, 


“What would you like to see?” they asked. 
We all laughed, and cried out, “Every thing!” 
“Then you would like to see the salmon fishery,” 


“And ride an Iceland pony,” put in Zoega, 

“Certainly, of course we would,” said everybody. 

“Then come along,’ they answered, “if you 
please.” 

The boat was ready in a twinkling, and we were 
soon ashore. Thompson’s store lies to the left, down 
the street from the landing-place. A butcher shop 
and the government store-rooms stood in front of it 
on the opposite side of the street, and this is all there 
is between it and the sea. Zoega’s house is on the 
same street, a good way to the right. 

We went to Thompson’s store to buy some Iceland 
whips. They are but narrow strips of thick leather, 
two feet long, fastened to a silver-tipped stick, a 
foot in length, and each whip costs one, or two, 
or three half Danish Rix-bank dollars, according to 
the quality. A half a Danish Rix-bank dollar, by 
the way, is nearly equal to an English shilling, or our 
“quarter.” 

Having bought the whips, we start for Zoega’s 
house. His house is one story and a half high, and 
looks very neat and clean. It is painted black, but 
the window-frames are white. 

Behind the house is a little yard where our horses 
are collected,and soon all are saddled and bridled, 
and ready for the road. We pick to suit our fancy. 

I get a piebald one, however, without picking, and 


| the finest of the lot, because, not knowing what for- 


tune might befall me, I had taken the precaution to 
bring a bran-new saddle and bridle from Scotland 
with me, and this valuable piece of property invested 
me with such imagined superiority, of the aristocrat- 
ic sort, that nothing less than the best of Iceland 
ponies will answer for such fine trappings. 





AN ICELANDER. 


And an odd-looking horse this best of Iceland po- 
nies proves to be. It is half red (or bay) and white, 
mixed up like colored castile soap. One side of its 
tail is white, the other red. Half the mane is white, 
the other red. One ear is white, the other red; and 
the nose is white away up to and about one eye, 
while the other side is red, without a spot. 

As forthe body, the two colors wind and twist 
about among each other in such a complicated fash- 
ion that you can hardly follow them. Its legs are 
very thin and delicate, and its hoofs are scarcely 
larger than one’s fist. 

There is no trouble mounting the animal, for the 
stirrups are scarcely a foot above the ground. It 
seems a shame to ride a thing so small, yet when 
once upon his back, he is as sturdy as if he were six- 
teen instead of only twelve hands high. 

Yet, for all, I cannot help but feel that some one’ 
might hail me as_I rode along, and cry out, ‘“‘Hollo, 
man, where are you going with that horse?” as if I 
were the larger of the two; or, “I say, stranger, had 
you not better carry that horse a spell, and rest 
him?” 

All being ready, we got the signal from Mr. Field, 
who is always up to time, and quite ahead of it occa- 
sionally. “Hip, hip, hurrah!’’ and away we go down 
the street at avery lively pace. And “pace”’ it is, 
sure enough, and as easy as a rocking-chair. 

And what a shouting, laughing, yelling, even, to 
be sure, we make to the wonderment of everybody 
in the town. The situation is so novel that it is no 
wonder even staid old fellows like us should grow 
excited, and let off a little superfluous steam that way. 

Once through the town, we rise a hill and pass the 
jail. Itis the best-constructed building in all Ice- 
land, being made of solid, well-hewn stones; but it 
is slowly going to decay for want of use. It never 
had an inmate except the jailer, who does not even 
lock the door upon himself at night to keep himself 
safe. 

Think of that! Think that not a soul of all of 
Iceland’s seventy thousand, should in all the twenty 
years since the jail was built, need be sent there, 
even though the building be so fine a one. The Ice- 
landers cannot be very bad when that is so. 

When past the jail, we ride on to another hilla 
mile away, and, coming on the top of it, we seea 
square stone tower, where ships are watched for and 
signalled. 

Here the view of the bay, dotted with vessels, and 
the great snow-topped mountains all around, is very 
fine. Thus far, and on for a mile beyond, there is a 
good hard road. 

I said last week there were no wagons in Iceland, 
and no roads, but I had quite forgot this little bit; 
and then there are two carts in Reykjavik ; but these 
can only go those two miles from town to the peat- 





“You are very kind; we want to see,” we returned, 


fields, where the road ends and the bridle-path begins, 
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The peat fields are very interesting. Thousands 
of tons of the wet turf have been dug and stacked 
to dry, and'men, women and children are busy 
on horseback and with the two carts, getting it 
into town; for this is the only fuel, except a little 
coal which they get from Denmark, used by the 
Reykjavikans in the long, cold winter; and very 
good fuel it is. 


MY RIDE, 


Three miles of bridle-path beyond the road 
brings us into a broad, green valley, through the 


middle of which runs a clear, bright, silvery | 


stream. Crossing this, we meet a smaller one, 
and following down the bank of this for half a 
mile, we dismount, and, turning our ponies loose 
to grass, follow Mr, Thompson to his salmon 
wears, 

Now a salmon wear is simply to hold a salmon 
trap, and it isa salmon trap that one would think 
even a fish too wise to be caught by. 

Mr. Thompson has two wears, and four of these 
traps, @ wear and two traps in each of the two 
branches of the stream, They are very simple, 
being nothing more than four boards, each about 
four feet square, built in a wall that is thrown 
across the stream. It is this wall that is called 
the wear, 

There are two of the traps in each wall. One 
side of the trap is quite open, except that it has 
some slats nailed over it so near together that 
fish cannot get through, and this side is set up 
the stream. The bottom of the box is about a 
foot above the water of the stream below the 
wear or dam. 

On the side facing down the stream there is a 
hole about a foot in diameter, close to the bottom 
of the box. The water passes through the box, 
and comes out with a rush through this hole, 

Some water leaks through the wall of the 
wear or dam, but otherwise all the water of the 
stream passes through the two holes of these two 
wears, 

Now the salmon 1s a very powerful fish, and 
can spring up a fall many feet in height. It is 
nothing for him to spring up the stream that 
rushes through the hole out of the box. He no 
sooner sees it than he does it. He cannot get up 
But Mr Thompson 
has taken good care that he shall not get back 
again. 


the stream any other way. 


TEAM OF PONIES, 


Around this hole he has placed a circle of 
small, elastic sticks, converging inside nearly to 
a point, which, in jumping through, the poor, 
unsuspecting fish pushes aside. As soon as he 
has passed, these spring back again, and now he 
is a prisoner within the box. Another and an- 
other of the fishes follow him, and sometimes 
twenty, or even more, are at one time in the trap. 

They are now easily enough taken out with a 
long-handled net from a trap-door in the top. 
We lifted out some twenty or thirty in this man- 
ner. 


stream, for the salmon is a very dainty fish, and 
| easily frightened. 
| And, understand, the fish are only caught com- 
ing from the sea up stream. By the time they 
are ready to come down stream again, the wears 
are taken out, that the fish may go down easily. 
They are then too poor to catch. 

From this it will be seen that some fish do pass 
the wears. Only, however, such as Mr. Thomp- 
son chooses to let pass, and this he must do, or 
there would be no fish there next year. 

He opens his wears sometimes for a day or 
two at a time, and lets all pass up who will; and 
these go as far as they can, leaping waterfalls 
and rapids until they find a still pool with a good 
bottom, and here they lay their spawn, or eggs. 

As soon, almost, as this is done, they go down 
stream again, and once more disappear in the 
salt water of the sea, which is their natural home. 
They come only into the fresh water streams, 
therefore, to spawn. Their eggs will only hatch 
in the clear, cold, fresh water. 

A few days only are required to hatch the eggs, 
and when the little fish are grown to be two 
inches long, they follow, of their own accord, the 
old ones to the sea, to come back to the same 
stream when they have grown large and old 
enough to lay eggs for themselves. 

How wonderful this instinct which leads this 
most splendid of all fish into fresh water, and 
| always into the same stream, and at the same 
| season of the year! How mysterious, indeed, are 
the lives of all living things! How constantly 
we see the hand of God in all their movements! 

I could but feel that it was something of a 
shame to take those magnificent salmon out of a 
cage with a miserable net. It seemed as if the 
poor fish ought to have a chance to fight for his 
life with a hook at the end of- a line. 





The largest one we caught that day weighed 
fourteen pounds; and how beautiful and strong 
he looked as he floundered, dying, on the grass. 
The sport (such as it was) being over, we mount- 
ed our ponies once more, and paced back to town. 
| Wehad manya lively race. The day was fine. 
| The air was soft and pleasant as a bright May 
| day at home, and we came back to dinner well 
rewarded with this, our first experience of Ice- 
land travelling. 





—_——_+@o———_—_—_—— 
A COLD WINTER. 


The winter of 1874-5 has been one of the most 
remarkable during the last half-century. The 


January, and the first two weeks of February, 
was never before experienced by the younger 
part of the present generation. It was not only 
intensely cold on certain days, but the periods of 
very low temperature were more in number, and 
longer in duration than usual. 

It would be of little use for us to give the sta- 
tistics of the cold weather, but there are some in- 
teresting facts which may be mentioned. The 
first week in February is generally the coldest in 
the year in New England. The second week is 
ordinarily very much warmer. This year the 
second week was the coldest of the year. The 
first had been very cold, and in Boston the tem- 
| perature was more than twelve degrees below 
| the average of the last fifty years. 

Another striking event happened during the 
|} week. On one morning when the thermometer 
| stood at about ten degrees above zero in Boston, 

and in all Massachusetts, it fell to between twen- 
| ty-five and forty degrees below zero in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine. There was a differ- 
jence of thirty-five degrees in a distance of one 
| hundred and twenty miles. A very cold wave, 
| scarcely more than one hundred miles wide, ex- 





| tended across New England from west to east, | 


severity of cold during the last two weeks of | 
! 


in the year when ploughing cannot be done in 
southern Kansas. This year the extreme cold 
reached the Indian territory, and people were 
frozen to death in Kansas, on the same parallel 
of latitude as Richmond, Va. 

Among the things for which we have to thank 
the weather bureau—Old Probabilities, as we 
say, ordinarily—is the discovery of the cold 
waves, and the prediction of their approach. 
Several times during the past few months the 
public has been warned of their coming, in some 
cases two or three days beforehand. We knew 
that we were to be visited by Jack Frost, and it 
was a satisfaction not to be cqgught unawares. 

The prevailing winds in the northern hemis- 
phere are westerly. They have this curious ef- 
fect,—where they pass over a wide expanse of 
water they moderate the temperature; where they 
pass over land they intensify it. Consequently 
the western shores of both Europe and America 
are neither very cold in winter nor very hot in 
summer. The eastern shores are hot in summer 
and cold in winter. The climate of China bears 
a resemblance to that of our Atlantic coast, 
while that of California resembles the climate of 
western Europe. 

The consequences of the cold have been griev- 
ous. The poor have had a very hard winter. 
There has been much suffering and distress. 
Even the rich have been put to inconvenience. 
Thousands of persons are dependent upon ferry 
travel, which has been often difficult, tediously 
long, and sometimes extremely dangerous. The 
whole coast has been lined with ice. Harbors 
have been frozen up, and many vessels have 
been unable to get either into or away from port. 
Such winters are happily rare. 








GERMAN MARRIAGES. 


The German Parliament has just passed a new 
marriage law, which takes the place of that 
which has prevailed for a long period. 

Our readers will be interested to know that 
hitherto a German, no matter what his age, 
could not be legally married without the consent 
of his parents. Suppose, for instance, that an 
elderly gentleman of, say sixty-five, had cast eyes 
of love upon a mature lady of his own age. If 
he had a father living, who might be ninety 
years old, he would have to procure that ancient 
person’s consent before his marriage would be 
recognized as lawful. 

Formerly, too, marriage was, if not wholly, at 
least in the main, an affair of the church. Mar- 
riages among German Catholics were controlled 
by the Pope and bishops, who might lay down 
the degrees of relationship within which it was 
unlawful to marry, and grant dispensations to 
do away with obstacles to marriage. 

This right of the churches, not only to cele- 
brate, but to lay down rules concerning mar- 
riages, has long been a subject of dispute, but 
was yet conceded by the State. Until the new 
law was passed, only such marriages were valid 
as had been performed in church, or according 
to the church regulations. 

But Prince Bismarck made up his mind that 
this control over the marriages of German 
Catholics was likely to be, if it had not been, 
used by the Pope in a manner hostile to the in- 
terests of the Empire; and he resolved to deprive 
him and his bishops of the power thus exercised, 
| and secure it to the State. 

He therefore proposed the new law, which 
gives to the civil power complete and sole au- 
thority over the marriages of all German sub- 
jects. The civil power alone is henceforth to de- 
cide what shall be the restrictions and limits of 
such marriages. Germans may now be legally 
married by magistrates, and the churches are no 
longer recognized as having any power to define 
the limits within which marriage is to be con- 
fined, or how it shall be performed. 

Many are the other vital changes which have 
been made in the old law. Instead of being in- 
definitely subject to the will of their parents, 
male Germans may now marry without their 
consent, when they have reached their twenty- 
fifth year, and German women may do so at 
twenty-four. 








The earliest age at which German women can 
be married, even with the consent of the parents, 
| is eighteen; and the earliest marriageable age of 

German men is twenty. All marriages at earlier 
| ages than these are illegal and void. 
| The intention is, in making these regulations, 
that the marriages of Germans shall be made 
when their characters have been fully formed, 
j}and their minds have become mature, so that 
they will be less likely to enter upon this solemn 


It was a poor “eatch,”’ however, owing to some | Elsewhere there was no extraordinary depression | act on sudden impulse; and this good object is 


: 4 P | 
sailors having come to the river’s mouth from 


a man-of-war to wash their clothes, and, by dis- 
turbing the water and poisoning it with their 
soap-suds, preventing the fish from entering the 


in the temperature. 

| But one very unusual fact in connection with 
| the cold of the past winter is that it extended 
| far to the sonth, Ordinarily there is no month 


| further secured by submitting children to the au- 
thority of their parents until they have become 
full-grown men and women. 

| The law also sets down the restrictions which 





are to be in force in future in regard to the may. 
riage of relatives. It forbids all marriages be. 
tween half-brothers and sisters, step-parents anq 
step-children, between adopted parents and 
adopted children; but it is worthy of note that 
marriages between first cousins, which are fo. 
bidden by the Catholic church, are not prohibiteg 
by the new law. 

Not only is this restriction of the Catholic 
church done away with, but it was distinctly de. 
clared by one of the ministers, that under: this 
law, monks and huns may marry if they wish, 
and such marriages will be held good, and py. 
tected by the German courts. 





PLAY AND STUDY. 

Of course all study and no play makes Jack a dul 
boy. But it is also true that all play and no study 
will make Jack an ignorant boy. He is wise who 
knows how to combine the study which invigorate; 
the mind, with the play that strengthens the body, 

Physicians tell us that the habitual exercise of the 
mind develops the brain, just as the arm of the 
blacksmith or the leg of the walker is increased jy 
size by use. It is not brain-work that shortens life, 
but laziness. Said President Humphrey, of An. 
herst Coilege, a hard student, who lived more thay 
four-score years, “I have yet to see the man who 
died from the effects of hard study.” 

Methodical brain-work, even if it is severe, jy. 
jures nobody, nd it is conducive to long life. Kant, 
a profound German philosopher, when more than 
three-score and ten, gave it, as the result of long ob. 
servation, that “intellectual pursuits tend to pro. 
long life.” Newton, the great mathematician, lived 
to the age of eighty-three. Herschel, the astrono. 
mer of his age, lived more than ninety years, as did 
Humboldt, the author of “‘Cosnios.”’ 

It is idleness that kills. It causes the body tor. 
tain the old worn-out particles of the system, which 
would have been thrown off if the brain and the 
muscles had been exercised. These clog up the 
body; it grows torpid, the mind becomes dull, an 
the man dies, or, what is worse, falls into idiocy. 

The simple lesson which these facts teach is, tha 
a sound mind may be kept in a sound body only by 
the systematic use of both. Everybody knows how 
ravenously hungry he is after hard study. He has 
used up the particles of nutriment by his brain-work, 
and the body craves a fresh supply. This is what 
hunger means; it is the body’s cry for food. Le 
Jack both play and study, and he will find that his 
body quickens the brain, and his brain invigorate 
the body. 

AMERICAN HEALTH AND 
STRENGTH. 

English travellers in this country generally assert 
that our people are less robust and well made tha 
our cousins in the father-land. They contrast our 
ean bodies and sharp faces with the rounded bodies 
of Englishmen, and infer that physical vigor deteri- 
orates on the American continent. Some wild theo- 
rists have even asserted that as previous races have 
died out in America, so the present inhabitants, after 
a few generations, would succumb to climatic influ 
ences, 

But, fortunately for our country, the theory will 
not stand the test of facts. In spite of the unifom 
complaints of Englishmen, statistics prove thi 
Americans, both in size and in endurance, surpas 
the emigrants from the old world. During the late 
war, the army physicians, and the physicians in the 
service of the sanitary commission, testified that the 
tallest men came from Michigan, Illinois and Wis 
consin; the next tallest from New England, New 
York and New Jersey, and the shortest from Scot- 
land, England and Germany. In weight, the men 
of Kentucky and Tennessee were the heaviest; aver- 
aging a hundred and fifty pounds, while those from 
European countries averaged less than one hundrei 
and forty. Foreign physicians also testified thi 
there is greater tenacity of life among Americans; 
that American soldiers recovered from wounds ani 
surgical operations that would have been fatal to 
foreigners. 

te 
BOOKS I SHOULD READ. 

A boy would do himself good service if he should 
master the meaning of David’s command to his 50m 
“Show thyself a man,” and the wisdom of the Apo 
tle Paul’s advice to the Thessalonians, “Study to & 
quiet, and to do your own business.” He will fil 
these laconic but comprehensive rules of life illus 
trated in a “Memoir of a Brother,” (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.,) written by Thomas Hughes, the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School-days.” It is an interesting and it- 
structive biography of an English country gentleman 
of high culture, high courage, high principle, wh? 
lived a quiet, manly life, loved God and his neig)- 
bor, and sought to do his duty in the station to which 
he had been called. Besides being a helpful work 
to a boy striving to live faithfully, it exhibits the 
traits of English family and country life, thereby 
setting forth the nature of the foundations on which 
his growth and strength rest. | 

The advice of our blessed Lord to his disciples 
“Consider the lilies of the field,” may have suggested 
to Mrs. Horace Mann that young people might & 
pleasantly taught, not only lessons of trust, but the 
facts and laws of botany,if they were sent to school 
among the flowers. Her book, “The Flower People; 
is as fascinating as it is instructive, for therein th? 
likes and dislikes, the habits and joys, the grow 
and nature of snowdrops, crocuses, violets, anel 
ones, and many other flowers, are told by themsel¥e* 
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THE YOUTH Ss COMP ‘AN ION. 








The book is well illustrated, and is published by J. 
& Osgood & Co, 

Not all American boys may become Presidents, | 
members of Congress, or even State legislators; but | 
all may become good citizens, Good citizenship is | 
always in demand. Its development, however, re- | | 
quires instruc tion, reflection, and a cultivated moral | 
sepse. “Politics for Young Americans,” by Charles 
Nordhoff, (Harper & Brothers,) aims to promote this | 
development. The book grew out of the author's 
attempt to instruct his only son in such political | 
knowledge as would fit him for the duties of citizen- 
ship. It is a Christian book. It teaches that free 
government is a political application of the Golden 
Rule, and that to be a good citizen, one ought to be- 
lieve in and act upon the teachings of Jesus. It is 
an instructive book. With wisdom and clearness of 
thought, it treats of property, money, labor and cap- 
ital, banks, commerce, government, laws, strikes, the 
and kindred topics. It isastimulating book. | 
It impresses the reader with a sense of responsibility | 
to himself, his neighbors and his God. The intelli- | 
gent father and the intelligent son should read it to- 
gether. What it says about the inexpediency of pro- 
tective and prohibitory legislation will not be en- 
dorsed by many parents, but the author is fair in his | 
statements, and in the presentation of the arguments 
for his side of these questions. We commend the 
book as a suitable present from a father to a son. 


| 





caucus, 





Fa) arse 
WASHING UNDONE. 

One of the peculiarities which strike a traveller in 
Europe is the dislike which some of the people on 
the Continent seem to have for washing themselves. 
If they do perform daily ablutions it is on the small- 
est scale. This is especially the case in Norway. 

At the hotels in that country the traveller is fur- 
nished with a soup-plate in place of a wash-bowl. 
Water and the human skin are not supposed to have 
any affinity for each other. A tourist from England 
once took it into his head to goin swimming at a 
convenient spot. On turning round towards the 
shore what was his dismay to find the whole popula- 
tion of the district assembled on the banks, watch- 
ing him in the greatest astonishment, and evidently 
regarding him as almost as great a curiosity as the 
sea-serpent, which is said to appear from time to 
time on the Norwegian coast. 

An inn-keeper in the same country was much 
bothered by an American, who demanded greater 
conveniences for cleansing himself. In his disgust 
he inquired,— 

“Ts not the capital of your country Washington ?”’ 

“Yes.” | 

“Well, [have heard it was so named after Gen. | 
Washington, your first President, but if I had not 
Ishould think it meant Washing-town, because it is 
the chief city of a washing country, and a nation of 
washing people.”’ 

o- — —— 
A NEW STYLE PASSPORT. 

The system of passports, maintained by many gov- 
ernments, is something exceedingly vexatious to 
travellers, through the arrogance of officials, so that 
the evasion of its requirements, or the deception of 
its agents are relished and laughed at by those who 
have suffered at their hands. 

A Turk, whose business led him frequently to 
cross the frontier, found that a document which he 
picked up in the streets of Constantinople did excel- 
lent service. Its authority was not disputed, and he 
was suffered to come and go without further inquiry. | 
It happened, fortunately for him, that the officials | 
could not read or write, and therefore made no care- | 
ful investigation into the character of his document. | 
But at length he came upon an officer of a different | 
order, a man of education, shrewd and faithful, skil- | 
ful to detect roguery, and prompt to punish it. He 
examined the passport, and found it to be nothing 
more nor less than the well-known label to the bot- 
tles of Jean Maria Farina’s cologne, and the trav- 
elling Turk had the privilege of chewing the cud of 
reflection within prison walls, to expiate his roguery. 








or 
GROWTH OF THE EARTH. 
Everybody has heard of meteoric stones, which 


Not far from Lake Mero are the Rua Mountains, in | 
which excavations have been made extending for | 
twenty miles. The entrances are sometimes reached 
from the ground; in other places they are accessi- 
ble only by long ladders. Ten thousand men can 
find a hiding-place in them, with ample provisions 
for along siege; and a rivulet running inside in- 
sures an ample supply of water. There are side and 
secret entrances, as well as the front openings, so 


| that an enemy guarding there may be surprised by a 


sudden attack in the rear. 


The present inhabitants did not make these exca- | 


vations, though they use them freely, and no tradi- 
tions have been handed down to preserve the name 
of the people who prepared them, or the object for | 
which they were made. 


+o 
| 
AFFECTION OF A PET BIRD. | 
The canary bird, said to have a larger brain (in | 
proportion) than any other animal, is known to have | 
a large heart, too. The following story is told by a 
| taxidermist, though it is not often that these profe’ ie 
sionals know the history of the creatures whose skins | 
they stuff. We take it from the New York Sun: 
A Fourteenth Street man, whose name I have for- ! 
gotten, was colonel of a regiment that fought in the 
battle of Bull Run. He was struck down by a mus- | 
ket ball, and taken back to New York to die. As he 
lay sick at home, his wife, to please him, took into 
his bedroom a canary that was his especial pet before 
he went into the war. But the colonel, feeling ner- 





vous and pettish that day, asked his wife to drive it | Be 


out of the window. The window was opened, but 
the pet fluttered around the room, and, hovering 
about the window, seemed unwilling to go out. It 
showed unmistakable evidence that it recognized its 
master, and evinced an unaccountable attachment 
for him. 

The bird was at last cast out. It perched for an | 
instant on an ailanthus tree in the yard, then flew 
back into the room and lit on the hethned of the 
sick man. The family were so much moved by the 
incident that no further attempt was made to move 
the canary, and after that time its perching-place 
day and night was at the pillow of its master. 
colonel died, and his body was taken to a distant 
place of burial on the Hudson. 

The family were absent for five days, and during 
that time the canary was forgotten. When they at 
last recollected it and hurried back home, alarmed | 


forits safety, they found the little pet dead in the | Mas: 


hollow of the pillow where its master’s head had 

lain. Its body was brought to me for preservation, | 
and the beautiful little creature still perches in the 

residence of the colonel’s family, in Fourteenth 

Street. 
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HOW HE DID IT. 


There is enough for a volume or a sermon in the 
following little incident; and we earnestly commend 
it to all afflicted with a bad temper: 


A merchant in London had a dispute with a’ Qua- 
ker respecting the settlement of an account. The 
merchant was determined to bring the question into 
court, a proceeding to which the Quaker objected. 
Desiring to make a last effort, the Quaker called at 
his office one morning, and inquired of the servant 
if his master was at home. The merchant, hearing 
the inquiry, and knowing the voice, called aloud 
from the top of the stairs,— 

“Tell that rascal that I am not at home!”’ 

The Quaker, looking up toward him, calmly said,— 
“Well, friend, God put thee in a better mind.” 

he merchant was struck with the meekness of 
this reply, and having more deliberately investigated 
the matter, became convinced that the Quaker was 
right, and he in the wrong. He requested to see 
him, and after acknowledging his error, he said,— 

“I have one question to ask you,—how are you 
able, with such patience, on various occasions, to 
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bear my abuse?” 

“Friend,” replied the Quaker, “I will tell thee; I 

was naturally as hot and violent asthouart. I knew | 
that to indulge this temper was sinful, and I found 
that it wasimprudent. I observed that men in aj 
| passion often speak loud; and I thought that if I 
press my passion. | 
I have, therefore, made itarule never to suffer my 






























































voice to rise above acertain key; and by a careful | 


observation of this Tule, I have entirely mastered 
my natural temper.” 





— = 
THE CARRIER-DOVE ON ITS JOURNEY. 

The independence of wayside inns and watering- 
places which makes the camel so valuable in the 
desert, is still more remarkably true of the trained 
pigeon in the air, What is here said of its habits of 
feeding after long flights shows how truly Nature 
teaches those who cannot reason: 


The carrier-pigeon, when travelling, never feeds. 





fall to the earth, sometimes in huge masses. It is 
well known, also, that in the great meteoric showers | 
of November and August large quantities of foreign 
matter are attracted to the surface. But only those 
who have paid special attention to these celestial 


visitors conjecture the large amount of matter which | 


is added annually to the bulk of our world. Prof. 
Proctor, the celebrated lecturer on astronomy, as- 
serts that many thousand tons of meteoric matter 
fall every year to the earth, and its bulk is thus 
steadily increasing. 

When Dr. Carpenter, of England, threw out the 
Startling suggestion, in a scientific address, that 
germs of living things might be brought to our world 
in meteors, it excited a general laugh, asa wild spec- 
ulation. But Dr. Sperry Hunt, who is one of the 
cautious geologists, confirms the theory by asserting 
that some meteors whose fragments have fallen in 
historic times were once covered with vegetation, as 
the condition of the fragments would be inexplica- 
Me on any other hypothesis. 


22> 
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UNDERGROUND HOUSES. 

The Catacombs at Rome attract many visitors, be- 
cause the early Christians sought refuge in them in 
times of persecution, and used them, also, as a burial- 
place at death. But there are under-ground dwell- 
ings in Africa more extensive than the Catacombs 
in Rome. The recent volume of Br. Livingstone’s 
discoveries gives some curious facts relating to them, 








| If the distance be long, it flies on without stopping 
| to take nutriment, and at last arrives, thin, exhaust- 
| ed, almost dyiag. If corn be preeanes to it, it re- 
| fuses, contenting itself with drinking a little water 
| and then sleeping. Two hours later it begins to eat, 
| with great moderation, and sleeps again immediate- 
ly afterwards. If its flight has been very prolonged 
the pigeon will proceed in this manner for forty- 
eight hours before recovering its normal mode of 
feeding. 


eo 
THAT TURKEY. 
“Curses, like chickens, come home to roost,” they 
say. A few experiences like the following might 
make it, “Blessings, like turkeys,” do the same: 





Half a century ago, when the income of a Dissent- 
| ing preacher in England was not very large, his sal- 
| ary was often supplemented by a bountiful supply 
of provisions from the well-to-do families of his con- 
gregation. A ministcr in Hertfordshire used, at 
Christmas time, to be positively inundated with ham- 
ers filled with good things. Once an enormous tur- 
ey was sent to him by thoughtful kindness of a 
neighboring farmer; but, as the minister’s family 
had already provided for the Christmas dinner, the 
bird was sent into the market and sold. A passer- 
by, seeing this fine specimen of poultry, said,— 
“What aspiendid turkey! Just the thing for the 
parson’s Christmas dinner! if 
And to the “parson” it was sent. The prudent 
wife sent it a second time to the market, and sold it 
again fora handsome sum. Another friend, simi- 
larly struck with the magnificent proportions of the 
turkey, purchased it, and also sent it to the “par- 


Not wishing to fly in the face of Providence, the 
good man said at last, “It is very clear that the Lord 














means us to have this turkey!”’ and with the entire 
approbation of the family, it formed part of the | 


Christmas dinner. 





THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 
A little generous sympathy would often do more 
to soften the heart of the most obdurate of criminals 
| than any amount of good advice. The following 
little incident comes from the West: 


A sympathetic newsboy in Lexington, Ky., seeing 

| rconvicted murderer on his way to prison for life, 

gave him a newspaper, saying, “Pm sorry for yer, 

boss; that’s the best [kin do.” It was the first kind— 

ness shown to the srisoner, and he quite broke down 

with emotion, while the witnesses of the scene re- 
warded the boy with currency. 
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25 NEW DESIGNS, 


With Impression 
Paper, 
\ For 25 Cents. 


We have just published a 
new sheet of BRACKET AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. 
They are all Original, and ex- 
ceedingly choice. 
ome of them, such as Nos. 
ind others, are designed 
carving. The cut repre- 
se “sr (on a small scale) desi: 

29, a Beautiful Hanging 
Basket. 

We will send for 25 cents 
the following list of New De- 
signs, also One Sheet of lm- 
vression Paper, with printed 





| to any address by 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
_MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE 
BRISTOL VISITING 
CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 


With your name nes ay dak don them all, sent postpaid 
RN MALL, upon receipt of 20 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 Nidferent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of which are furnished by no one else in the country. The 
common cards which I send tomy agents at 15 cts. a pack, 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. I don’t misrepresent anything 
for the sake of obtaining custom. L purchase my eards 
and have 
_promptness in filling 



















direct from the importers, and by the 100,000, 
that 


many agents who say for 





r 
atantly increasing aemand for my cards nnave their state- 
ments true. Sometime several from the same town write 
desiring agencies, January 4th, I received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the pric of 50 card printers, 
and that mine was the cheapest. rst come, first served.” 
W. C. CANNON, Boston. 

9, formerly 4863, 6—8t 








Post Office address, Box 27 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Tnequalled for Amateur or Business 


urposes. 
12,500 in 
Send stamp for ILurstratrep Cat- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
CARD PRESSES, $5. 2 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; 
m4. genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or on 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O, ne with privilege to ex: ae hefore Peon 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWER & SO} 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., 26t 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence drawing 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is paid 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 
Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee 
express protection of its depositors. 

wome n and 


EMPLOYMENT.—xaycemen ma 


gel 
just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounte rt Cc hromos: outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr > 
yesterday, and by working 


use. 





ware 





Cincinnati, O. 


fund of $205, 000. Sa the 
13t 


Men, 











as $5; yesterdd Wy up to 2 o'clock ‘ine cle are . We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $6 50, bo caage in your orders or give us a call, 

Samples by mail 2 or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND Cc ROMO Cc 0. & "292 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA | 





or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts, 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
Aniials, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 





directions. By the use of 
Impression Paper you can 
copy the Design upon the 
wood in a few moments, with- 
out destroying the original. 
Please read tiis very attrac- 
tive list. 






















No. Size Pieces. 
26. Beautiful Lamp or Table Mat.. 7x 7........ 1 
27. Match Safe, de signed for carving 4x 6 
28, Corner Bracket, ‘ 4x 

Hanging Basket 9 


Hand Mirror F — 
Beautiful Eas 
‘Toilet Stand oss seinen. ke. 
Picture Frame .........-e0+ 
Watch Stand. ° 
Grape Vine Bra “ary ing 
tard Receiver, Lily "Pattern, he 
RIOR MAIEE occas pesehencen 
Paper Knife, Ivy Pattern,. 
Pen Rack. 
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| 40. Stereose opie “View Holder . 

| 41. Bouquet Holder.......... 6 

| 42. Rack fora Card P 3 
43. Watch Stand.. 2 
44. 2 
45. Fancy Ornamen s, Song | 
46. ue soy and ‘Dog R 
3 = Snow Flake C1 l 
48. we 7 ’s Head... -l 
49. ~ s Head.. J 
50. -“ Boy’ s Head me 








Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. 


nary drawing, 


with polished top. Price 85 cents. 





price b 


PERRY MASON & Co., 





th’s C nm Offi 
{Youte “Ete | Boston, Mass, 


This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a 
The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
and contained in a neat hard wood case 


Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
y 


as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also § 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents, Agents 
w Address J, L, PATTEN & co., 71 Pine St., New York, 


le SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER.- 

| By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
| Trial peeches, etc., may be acquired in a few hours, 
Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, L: Aaughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridic ulous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc.,etc., translated ‘intothe four modern languages— Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Lrish and E np wes for the convenience of 
the ‘public atlarge. Price 15 cents. 

Yentriloguism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and 
others, fully explained, In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VE NTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. I 


PRINTING OFFICE. 


Complete for $5 00. 

A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
stamp for Catalogue of Types and 

— Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 

ype Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4—lit 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing canses without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints te 
which women are subject. These Fite can are purely 
vegetable, Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMP ANY, 
37—ly 
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56 Reade Street, N, 


Ook AGENTS. 


TEN THOUSAND men and women—bave 
UTELp | our call to soil that famous new book— 
and yet we want 10, 1,900 

130,000 doctee have been sold, and still 

gba rows vain favor oats nd actually outsells all other 
hooks three to one ! M sed it!” 
iting for nd Agents are selling from 
20 2 day. tthe oe Ti FREE 


zarge pamphiets, with terms sent free, 


“To fo. 
_ Address, P D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac~ 





tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 








gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 
H, 8, GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
46—26t 4 Barclay Street, New York, 


























For the Companion. 
HER NAME. 


Starry eyes and dimples, smiles and curling lashes, 
Feet like rosy sea-shells, hands like bits of foam, 
Dearest pet of all,-—our tiny, fair new-comer,— 
But we did not name her till Uncle Phil came home. 


Uncle Phil, our hero, grand old grizzled sailor! 
Absent many years on trackless foreign seas; 
You should see him seated by our glowing hearth- 


stone, 
Children, thick as roses, gathered round his knees, 


Hardly time for greeting, ere the darlings seized him, 
Bore him, all in triumph, to the baby’s cot, 
Woke her from her slumbers, made her laugh her 
sweetest, 
Showed him all her dimples, to the smallest dot. 
“Now what shall we name her? 
ure? 
Now what shall we name her?”’’ shouted Will, so 


Isn’t she a treas- 


ld. 
“Uncle Phil shall name her,” said oar gentle Prin- 


cess 
“Only it must be a title rare and good as gold.” 


With his shaggy head bent reverently above her, 
With his furrowed face grown quiet in the din, 
One brown finger gently touching baby’s forehead, 

Uncle Phil said, softly, “Call her Evelyn.” 


Every heart’s its secret,—let us ask no questions ; 
Probe not any soul for what there “might have 
been ;”’ 
But with tender smile and gentle acquiescence, 
Let him choose her namesake; call her Evelyn. 


Only, little heart, get warmer and get sweeter; 
Comfort all who love you, as you onward go. 
Bring him never sorrow, who so fondly named you 
For the much-loved woman, whom we’ll never 
know. EMMA MORTIMER BABSON, 


—_— ——+9+— 





For the Companion, 
NOT EVEN FOR THE DUCHESS. 


John Jones was a poor Welchman, and a tailor 
by trade. More than that, he was a local preach- 
er, and lived on the famed old island of Angle- 
sea, doubtless somewhere near 

“The shaggy top of Mona high,” 
(as Milton calls it,) where the last of the Druids 
died, and passed out of history. 

One summer day, nearly forty years ago, while 
the royal Duchess of Kent was staying at the 
rastle of her friend, the old Waterloo veteran, 
Henry William Paget, Marquis of Anglesea, her 
daughter, the young princess, thirteen years of 
age, tore her riding-habit in some merry horse- 
back adventure, and John Jones, the tailor, was 
sent for to the castle immediately. 

He went, 
“green”? as 
to see “the 
instead of The conse- 
quence was he did not get in, and returned home 
without his royal job. 

It was late Saturday afternoon, and he did not 
hear anything more from the castle till Sunday 
morning, when a message came commanding 
his immediate attendance. But now it was not 
John the tailor that the messenger found. It 
was John the church-goer; and he sent back 
word, “I cannot come to-day; Iam just attend- 
ing chapel.” 


as he was ordered, but being rather 
to court titles and manners, he asked 
lord chamberlain of the household,’ 
asking for the steward, 


After service, however, another summons came. 
He must “come at once,” and there could be no 
delay. But it was not John the tailor this time, 
either. It was John the preacher, He thought 
he had higher orders, and he was tailor to no 
one on Sunday. 

“T must go to my appointment now,” he said. 
“Tell the Duchess of Kent I’ll come early to- 
morrow morning.” 

On Monday morning John was at the castle 
betimes, 

“Why didn’t you come yesterday when you 
were sent for?” demanded the steward, angrily. 

The tailor explained, as he had done before, 
that he must attend chapel, and must keep his 
appointment to preach. 

“Chapel! preach!” cried the steward. “Didn’t 
you know her Royal Highness’ riding-habit was 
torn, and that she was in haste to have it mend- 
ed?” 

“Yes, sit; but I don’t work on Sunday,” an- 
swered John Jones. 

“What! Not attend toa little matter of ne- 
cessity like this,—and for the future queen of 
England, too?’ 

“No, sir. [am a poor man now, and have to 
toil for my daily bread; but I expect God will 
make me a king one day, if I serve him. It is 
better for me to keep his laws, and displease an 
earthly princess, if I must, than break his Sab- 
bath, and risk my heavenly crown.” 

The steward of the great house looked aston- 


THE YOUTH’S 





ished, then he smiled, and bringing the princess’ 
garment, he gave it to the tailor to take away. 

The princess and her mother were not only ex- 
ceedingly pleased with John’s skilful work, but 
exceedingly pleased with the story of his Chris- 
tian firmness and faith. They sent him offers of 
favor, but he never cared to take advantage of 
them, though not many years after he saw the 
young princess no longer “Her Royal Highness,” 
but Queen Victoria. 

And good John Jones lived to be an old man 
under Victoria’s reign, and only tive years ago 
he went up to take his heavenly crown. 


acct 
THE ARMLESS VIOLINIST. 

If any one thing more than another needs fin- 
gers, and pretty nimble ones, too, we should 
think playing the violin did. And yet we find 
there is a young man in Germany, of the name 
of Hermann Unthan, without arms, who is said. 
to be an admirable violinist. Barnum exhibits 
a lady who writes a good “hand” with her foot; 
and there have been people who could paint and 
embroider in the same manner; but Hermann 
Unthan is certainly the champion. A recent 
English magazine gives the following account of 
this latest prodigy: 


He is the son of a poor village schoolmaster 
at Sommerfeld, near Elbing. With his feet he 
can do what until now was believed to be pos- 
sible only with the hands. The violin lies upon | 
a kind of footstool, which he himself designed. | 
The young violinist sits before it on an ordinary 
chair. In tuning the instrument, he turns the 
screws with the toes of the right foot, one of 
which also serves to press the strings, while he 
grasps the bow lightly and tenderly with the 
toes of the left foot. 

In this way Hermann Unthan performs pieces 
from the great masters. His execution may not 
reach the rapidity of other artists, yet it borders 
on the marvellous. He not only performs slow 
movements well, but he can also make quick 
transitions from the lowest to the highest tone. 

Gliding over the four strings with a soft touch, 
he produces a pure trill witlr his two toes, as 
quickly and with as much precision as the best 
Violinist with two fingers. He can play an en- 
tire line of chords in valse time. He has in his 
power all the shades of expression, from the pi- 
anissimo to a moderate forte. 

We may add that hitherto he has managed to 
avoid entirely what not unfrequently gives pain 
to an audience, even with the most celebrated 
violinists and instrumentalists,—we mean that 
scraping of the bow which torments the ear. 

Hermann Unthan is no object of pity, buta 
perfectly contented man. He is happy in the 
thought that he has helped himself, and that he 
has perfectly overcome the apparent helplessness 
with which he came into the world. He does 
not feel the want of arms, which he never pos- 
sessed. His legs are his arms, his feet are his 
hands, his toes his fingers; and with them he 
does all that other men do with arms, hands and 
fingers. 

He puts off and on his clothes, washes and 
combs himself, and he conveys to his mouth both 
food and drink. Im company he. sips his coffee 
with the utmost comfort. All these things he 
does, not with his arms, but with his legs. He 
is as forward to use his legs as if they had been 
arms. 

In his thirteenth year he seized a gun, which 
he began to play with, supposing it to be un- 
loaded, and accidentally shot himself through 
the left shoulder. He is a young man, full of 
life, and eager for travel, and will probably go 
through the whole world. 

He is accompanied by two faithful attendants, 
one of whom manages all his business,—as the 
arrangements for his concerts, lodgings and 
things of that kind. He is certain of the suc- 
cess which he so highly deserves, not only for 
his artistic skill, but for his excellent disposition. 
It is said that he transmits a large portion of his 
gains to Sommerfeld for the support of his par- 
ents. 





——_—_+@>—___—_- 
A GOVERNOR IN A HOGSHEAD. 
It is better to begin in a tub than to end in one 
—as Diogenes did. The poet, George W. Bun- 
gay, tells, in his pleasing way, of a boy who 
started from a hogshead, and grew big enough 
to fill a State: 


A good-natured philanthropist was walking 
along the docks one Sunday morning, when he 
found a boy asleep in a hogshead. He shook 
him till he was wide awake, and then opened the 
following conversation: 

“What are you doing here, boy ?”’ 

“T slept here all night, sir, for I had no other 
place to sleep in.” 

“How is that? Have you no father oy moth- 
er? Who takes care of you?” 

“My father drinks, sir, and I don’t know where 
he is. I have to take care of myself, for my 
mother’s dead; she died not long ago.” And at 
the mention of her name the boy’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Well, come along with me. I'll give youa 
home, and take care of you as well as I can.” 

The child, thus adopted on the wharf, was 
taken toa happy home. He was sent to a com- 
mon school, to a commercial school, to a classi- 
cal school, and afterwards employed as a clerk 
in the store of his benefactor. When he became 
of age his friend and benefactor said to him,— 

“You have been a faithful and honest boy and 
man, and if you will make three promises I will 
furnish you with goods and letters of credit, so 
that you can start business at the West on your 





ewn account,” 
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“What promises do you wish me to make?” | 

inquired the young man. | 
‘First, that you will not drink intoxicating 
drink of any kind.” H 

“T agree to that.” | 

“Second, that you will not use profane speech.” | 

“a to that.”’ 

“Third, that you will not become a politi- | 
cian.” 

“T agree to that.” 

The young man started business in the West, | 
and by minding his own business, in a few years | 
he became arich man. At the close of the war | 
he came East, and called upon his friend and | 
adopted father. In the course of a happy inter- | 
view, the philanthropist asked his adopted son | 
if he had kept his total abstinence pledge. 

“Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“Have you abstained from the use of profane 
speech ?” 

“Yes,”’ said the man, with emphasis. 

“Have you had anything to do with politi- | 
cians?” | 
The visitor—the adopted son, perhaps I should 

have said—blushed and said,— 

“Without my consent I was nominated for 
Governor of my State, and elected. I am now; 
on my way to Washington, to transact important | 
business for the State.” 

Did ever a hogshead turn out so good a thing 
as a teetotal Governor before? It had to be emp- 
tied of its wine before it could bea shelter for | 
the little Arab who ran wild in that wilderness | 
of mortar and marble, the great city of New | 
York. 

The streets and wharves of the great metrop- 
olis of commerce invite missionary effort, and 
the writer hopes that the little waifs afloat on | 
the wave of out-door life will not be neglected. 


—_~+o+—_____ 


ARE THEY WASTED? 


The fisherman wades in the surge, 
The sailor sails over the seas; 
The soldier steps bra y to battle; 
e woodman lays axe to the trees. 


They are each of the breed of heroes, 
The manhood attempted in strife; 

Strong hands that go lightly to labor, 
True hearts that take comfort in strife. 


In each is the seed to replenish 

The world with the vigor it needs— 
The centre of honest affections, 

The impulse to generous deeds. 


But the shark drinks the blood of the fisher; 
The sailor is dropped in the sea, 

‘bhe soldier lies cold by his cannon, 
The woodman is crushed by his tree, 







Each prodigal life that is wasted 
In many achievements unseen, 
But lengthens the days of the coward, 
And strengthens the crafty and mean. 
The blood of the noble is lavished 
That the selfish a profit may find; 
God sees the lives that are squandered, 
And we to His wisdom are blind. 
BaYyakp TAYLOR. 
—_—_+or—_—__-- 


A RACE WITH WOLVES. 

A writer in the Portland Transcript relates a 
number of pioneer adventures on the Saco River. 
The following exciting one is no less readable 
because it is like so many others told of the early 
days: 


Thomas R. and his eldest son—then a lad of 
twelve years—had been visiting relatives in the 
“Ferry neighborhood,” and just as the shades of 
evening were gathering, mounted the old mare— 
little Tom climbing up behind—and dashed out of 
the yard, bound for “Little Falls Plantation.” 
When they had proceeded up the river as far as 
“Millikin’s Hill,” as the beast was walking the 
ascent, they were startled with the distant howl 
of a wolf. 

“That means us,” said the father to his boy, 
“and we must lose no time, or we shall have 
trouble.’ Only a few moments passed away be- 
fore another prolonged howl, and nearer than the 
first; this was immediately answered by another, 
and then another, until the woods echoed with 
the chilling, solemn sound. 

They gave the mare the bit, and she, running 
with all her speed, carried them swiftly over the 
rough ground. The father commanded the boy 
to hold fast to his coat, and be careful that he 
didn’t break his hold. They had not reached 
“‘Hain’s Meadow’’ before the wolves were at their 
beast’s heel8, their eyeballs glaring in the dark- 
ness like coals of fire, and their howling adding 
speed to the horse, which needed no other per- 
suasion. 

They had now some four miles to make before 
reaching home, and the wolves gathering around 
them howling frightfully. The mare was “fast- 
footed,” and cleared the rocks and gullies safely, 
until she entered the settlement; when the lights 
shining from their cabins, and the barking of 
dogs drove them back (the wolves) to their forest 
lairs. It was regarded as almost a Providence 
that they were not devoured, and had their beast 
stumbled, or they have lost their hold upon her 
back, their bones would have been the only thing 
to tell their sad fate. 

That lad has recently died, having reached 
nearly one hundred years; but'he had never for- 
gotten his night ride from Saco. 


42> 
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A QUEER FIRE-ENGINE. 
Absence of mind causes many ludicrous mis- | 








. . | 
takes, but confusion of mind causes many more | 


ludicrous: 
At a recent destructive fire in a country town, 
a number of the would-be savers of property lost | 
their heads, and as there had not been a fire of 
any consequence for years in the place, when the | 
call was made for the town fire-engine, scarcely | 
any one knew where to find it. Four excited in- | 
dividuals, however, started off with a rope to | 
pull it forth; and arrived at the supposed place 
of deposit, some distance away, they broke off 
the hasp of the door, blundered in among wheels 


| breeze. 


| for roasting ten francs ($2 


and some old lumber in the darkness, and made 
fast their rope. They then pulled with a wij 
The machine yielded, and away they rattled 
down hill to the ens ag When close upon 
it, in the full light of the blaze, they were halteq 
by one of the town officials, who demanded, — 

“Say, my men, who is in such a hurry to py 
buried ?” 

“Buried! We’re going to put out the fire.” 

“Put out the fire! Well,” said the official, 
“you won’t do it with that old hearse, unless you 
load her up with water.” 

The excited quartet turned around and looked 
at the vehicle behind, when the truth burst upop 
them. They had, in their excitement, broken 
into an old hearse-house, and drawn forth, in. 
stead of the fire-engine, a superannuated old fy. 


!neral car which stood there, an inky skeleton, 


with its rusty black trimmings flapping in the 
It was quickly thrust aside by the mor. 
tified party, fearing, perhaps, that they might 
be called on for a job that they would not wij). 
ingly be the undertakers of. —Commercial Bu). 
letin. 


2 
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MR. COLLYER’S MOTHER. 


Scotch mothers have the virtue of thorough. 
ness strongly developed—and their children get 
the benefit of it. It is hard not to smile at Rey, 
Robert Collyer’s description of his mother, and 
the way she “put him through.” 





She never heard a lecture or read a book about 
health in her life, that I know of, but she hada 
code of traditions and instincts to which she held 
always. She whitewashed her cottage from top 
to bottom with quicklime twice a year; painted 
all the wood-work. Twice a week she scrubbed 
and scoured the floors so that they were as clean 
as hands could make them; and how many times 
she swept them besides, and covered them with 
white sand, I should be afraid to say. 

She also rubbed the better sort of furniture 
with beeswax and turpentine until it shone likea 
dusky mirror. 

We slept on chaff beds, but she always cleared 
them out in the spring, got new chaff, always had 
her little stock of linen white and pure to sleep 
in, and once a week while we were small, put us 
through untold torments with yellow soap and 
the most intolerable towels. 

“Who hath red eyes? Who hath contention? 
Who hath strife? The boys who have to go into 
a tub, with a woman like my mother to work it. 

Then she gave us plenty to eat; oatmeal por- 
ridge and blue milk in the morning, oatmeal por- 
ridge and blue milk at. night, a very little piece 
of meat at noon, with plenty of soup and pota- 
toes, and on rare days dumplings, oat-cake—to 
fill up all the crevices—and wheaten bread twice 
a week. 

Butter we were supposed to have on Sundays, 
but we were all agreed that she scraped off more 
than she put on. We knew what tea and coffee 
was, but it never hurt our nerves or kept us 
awake nights; and every spring she made a won- 
derful specific of brimstone, molasses and cream 
of tartar, a kind of infernal sweetmeat, which, 
with salts and senna—when we were supposed to 
need some—and a pleasant drink in April, made 
out of new nettles, no doubt in her faith pre 
served our practical lives. 

Good shoes, and stockings of her own knitting; 
two suits of clothes, warm and stout, witha 
prophecy in them of the growth we were to at- 
tain before they were worn out—one suit for 
Sunday, the other for week-days, with no dis- 
tinction between summer and winter; and Hob- 
son’s choice of the wholesome fare. That was 
the way our wise, strong mother gathered her 
brood under her wings, and bred them into 
“sturdy cheils and buirdly hizzies.” 


—_—_+or—__—_ 


FRENCH DINNERS. 

The French are famous for great skill in cook 
ing, and for the art of making a little go a great 
way. A French family lives comfortably on one 
half what it costs an American family. Buta 
correspondent says one misses many things at 
French table. 


Nor do all the delicate artifices of French cook- 
ery suffice wholly to replace for an Americal 
palate the dainties of his native land. The buck- 
wheat cakes and waffles, the large, delicate-fla- 
vored, luscious oysters, the canvas-back ducks, 
the Philadelphia croquettes and terrapin, find no 
substitutes on this side of the water. The de 
licious shad and Spanish mackerel have no ga 
tronomic rivals in these waters, and the sole must 
be accepted in their stead. ; 

We miss, too, our profusion and variety of 
vegetables, our Pre and stuffed tomatoes, 
green corn, oyster-plants and sweet potatoes. As 
for fruits, the smaller varieties are far more 
abundant and much finer here than they are with 
us. Strawberries, cherries, raspberries, g00s 
berries, apricots,—all of great size and exquisite 
flavor,—tempt and enchant the palate. — 

But our rich profusion of tropical fruits, such 
as bananas pod pineapples, is wholly unknown. 
Peaches are poor in flavor and exorbitant 
price. As for meats, poultry is dearer in Paris 
than at home, a small chicken for fricaseeing 
costing six francs ($1 20 in gu. and a large one 

. Beef and mutton 
are at about the same prices as in Philadelphia 
and New York. Butter costs from sixty to sev 
enty cents a pound. One can easily see, there 
fore, that it takes all the skill and experience 2 
domestic economy of Parisian housekeepers 1 
maintain the prices of living at any thing like its 
present standard in pensions and hotels. 

But, in truth, the general standard of French 
cooking has been much lowered since the wal. 
A really sumptuous French dinner is no longer 
to be procured at any of the tables d’hote of the 
leading hotels, and if ordered at a first-class Te 
taurant it will cost twice as much as it used todo, 
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x it necessary to boil sap at night, as well as dur- 
Y, ANN | ing the day. When such is the case, a young 
2 rooster is taken from the poultry-yard, to serve 
} = A\ | as a roast at the “camp.’’ 


CHILDRENS COLUMN 


RAINY DAYS. 


[like to hear the patter 
On the roof above my head, 
When the out-door sports are over, 
And I’m snugly tucked in bed. 
But the drizzle, drizzle, drizzle,— 
I don’t care what they say— 
There is nothing half so trying 
Asa dreary rainy day. 








Rainy days are good as any 
For mamma and sisters, too; 
With their hooks and tatt’n fixin’s, 
They find enough to do. 
Why can’t they have some patience 
With our kind of in-door plays? 
My! I’d rather be a kitten 
Than a boy on rainy days. 


AGS 
ANE aS 


® 


\N 
yy 





It’s always, “John, be quiet!’ 
And, “Harry, stop y your noise!” 
There’s nothing tries their patience 
Like the restless, rain-bound boys. 
Watching all day by the window, 
From the sun to catch some rays, 
Is the poorest kind of comfort 
To a boy on rainy days. 


If they had to take their boots off, 
And tiptoe round the floor, 
And couldn’t even whistle, 
Nor swing upon the door, 
They’d think it mighty dull times, 
Fou long for other ways 
ye) ee away the hours of 
e tiresome rainy days. 


I wouldn’t be a girl, not 

For a forty-acre lot, 
Only on a rainy day 

I’d as soon be one as not. 
I'd tat and knit on canvass, 

And do all sorts of ways. 
I'd even rather be a girl 

an a boy on rainy days. 
OLIVE STEVENS BROWN. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
SUGAR-MAKING. 

Our hired man wants me to give you a short 
sketch of how they make maple sugar out West, 
“accordin’ to his tell.” 

Inthe first place, they dig a deep ditch on a 
sidehill for a furnace, and over it they arrange 


the kettles in which the sugar-water or sap is to 
be boiled. 





Of late years, large sheet iron pans are mostly 
Wed instead of kettles, as they present a greater 


tvaporating surface. 


MS 





hd 





The trees are “tapped” by boring a hole through 
we sap-wood, and inserting a “spile’ made of 


lder, which serves as a spout to carry off the sap. 


ay 


Formerly the sap was caught in wooden 
my. but now buckets are used for that pur- 
» Sometimes crocks and jars are made to 


u weer. 


I 





While the sap is boiling, the impurities are 
“<n off with a large = or “skimmer,” as it, 





Sometimes a big “run” occurs, which makes 





| 
| 





A dozen or two of eggs are carried along to 
serve as a side dish,—often spoiled by being 
bursted in the roasting. 


With plenty of apples and a few turnips for 
scraping, it is not difficult to pass the night very 
pleasantly. 





Should all hands get too tired and sleepy be- 
fore morning, the fire in the furnace is allowed 
to die down, and all go home by the light of a 
hickory-bark torch. 





Now, just as I have got to the most interesting 
part, our hired man goes off to his work, so I 
must tell the rest some othertime. In the mean- 
time, I take my revenge for the delay by giving 

you his portrait. Look sharp, and you will see | 
it plainly. Lucius Goss. 


[If our readers wish to see the “hired man” before 
next week, they may do so by tracing on thin paper 
these several pictures and cutting them out, and 
then joining them together.—Ep.] 

ter 


For the Companion. 


JACK FROST AND THE SUN. 


Jack Frost got up the other morn, 
The Sun was shining bright; 

He looked about, his pictures all 
Had vanished out of sight. 


Jack doubled. up his little fist 
And shook it at the Sun! 

And said, quite grieved, ‘Now just look here 
And see what you have done! 


“Last night, before I went to bed 
I climbed upon the wall, 

And painted every window-pane, 
But you have spoiled them all. 


“My bumble-bees you’ve rubbed half out; 
One chicken’s wing is gone; 

The monument I made of brick, 
You’ve turned all into stone! 


“T made an engine and a ship,— 
You’ve rubbed the two together, 

Until they look just like a brook 
In very stormy weather. 


“] painted here a small-sized deer; 
Look at the picture now! 

You melted it to something queer, 
I think a brindle cow! 


“°Tis not the first time, Mr. Sun, 
That you have interfered. 

I'd like to know your parents’ names, 
And how their Sun was reared. 


“What would old ‘Van Dyke’ once have said 
If you had served him so? 

‘Now, sir, the names, I'll write them down 
Right here, beforeI go.’ . 


“The little people all enjoy 
My paintings,—so I’ve heard. 
Now aie this game, or I'll complain, 
I will, upon my word!” AUNT CLARA. 
—_—_+or—____ 
For the Companion. 


INDIAN BOY’S SPORT. 

I once lived for a time upon an Indian reserva- 
tion. The house I occupied was upon the brow 
of a hill, and when the snow was deep, and the 
cold so intense that the older Indians were con- 
tent to toast their moccasins by their wigwam 
fires, the little boys would collect before my 
window for a frolic. They had no hand-sleds, 
nor did they wish any. A barrel-stave, with a 
cord some three feet in length attached to one 
end, answered fora sled. No untutored white boy 
could stand upon such a craft and guide it down 
a steep hill, but the Indian boys can do it as 
easily as the Laplander can guide his reindeer. 
When all are ready to start, the boy who is to 


stepping back upon the farther end of the stave, 


single file. 





& snow-bank bath. 


take the lead drops his blanket, which is his 
main garment, upon the snow; takes the cord 
attached to his barrel-stave in his right hand, and 


goes swiftly forward, standing erect, bare-head- 
ed, and with his nether garments streaming in 
the wind. All follow in the same way, and in 


If you hear a loud whoop from all, and the 
whooping followed by peals of laughter, you| 4 
may know that some one of the barrel staves has 
capsized, and that one of .their number is taking 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
1. A Scripture abbreviation; substance. 
. A discoverer; a well-known liquid. 
. Table ware; a kind of dog. 
. A bitter dose; a support. 
. A healing substance; a kind of tray. 
. A small insect; a Catholic head-dress. 


2. 
AN EASY DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
A consonant. 
Did run. 
A girl’s name. 
To bite. 
A vowel. 
3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


orm tor 


8. H. H., (AGED 12.) 


1.Ag 4. An occurrence. 
2. & , fruit. 5. Homes. 
3. Birds or toys. UNCLE SAM. 
4. 
REBUS. 





The central symbols used in turn with each of 
those surrounding them will give eight different 
words. 5 \ 


RIDDLE. 
A beautiful youth (so myth-lovers say) 
Was accidentally killed one day 
By the stone of a god, in friendly play. 
As the crimson blood from his wound was flung 
It reddened the earth, and from thence up-sprung 
A blossom ; the sweetest of flowers among. 
And, whether because of its blood-red dye, 
Or some other reason, I know not why, 
The youth, and the flower, as a gem you may buy. 
6 J.P. B. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
. Not in existence. 
. To set free. 
Causing death. 
. Disgusting. 
5. A landlady. 
6. A wise man. 
Covered with sleet. 
. Degree of heat. 
. A lake in America. 
10. Imaginative ideas. 
11. A disease. 


oo bo 


orn 


tainment for many a long winter a 
* INDIANA, 


7. 
REBUS. 





Six American Authors. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Rose. 
Decalogue. 


L 
RA 


logue. 
a id 
H 
oe y 
A 


Lota 
won 
Ate lela! 
name 


EN 


R 
Grate, Raven, Avert, Terse, Enter. 
5. “A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries boatman, do not tarry, 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 





MARY MONTREAL. 





The middle letters of each word form an enter- 


2. Dialogue, Monologue, Catalogue, Epilogue, Pro- 


COMPENDIUM. 


The best Combination yet produced for Self- 
Instruction in Penmanship. A few more 
Letters from those who have ordered it. 





Please send two more Compendiums for cash enclosed. 
TI like the Compendium because it teaches one to write, 
and that too in an easy, fluent way. It is very different 
from the cramped- ois sty le of the copy-books. C. E. 
Diys.tow, Richmond, » 

T like the hie ey very much, as do all here who 
seeit. Isend cash forfourmore. Please send the agency. 
HELEN M. CamMpBELL, Hyde Park, Vt. 

I have a son about fifteen years of age; he is using your 
Compendium, and is very much interested in it. He is 
looking forward to the time when he will be old enongh 
to take the other branches alsoat your school. 8.8. W1IL- 
KINSON, Treas. Monadnock Blanket Co., Keene, N. H. 
One of my friends said to me to-day, “This is what I 
have been looking for for years.’ Every body seems to 
appreciate it. As for myself, it is the best work I ever 
saw. M, A. THomas, Greenwich Sta., Ohio. 

Please send twenty Compendiums for enclosed money= 
order. I have commenced canvassing and find it takes 
well. THomAs WILEY, JR., Hayward, Me. 

Enclosed is cash for five more Compendiums. There is 
a great call for something of the kind here. The people 
like it very much. Moses Cass, East Swanzey, N. H. 


Please find enclosed $2, for which send Compendiums 
for samples to commence with. Mine came safely. I 
like it very much, and think it just the thing for boys 
to learn we write with,—if they have a mind to. I will try 
and sell a lot for you. GEORGE M. SWEET, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia. 


My wife and myself both think your Compendium 
splendid. I admire good writing and shall verhaps teach 
some, winters, after hearts I enclose $2 for more. 
Josuva T. Hunt, Concord, Mass. 

I received my Compendium in good order. 
splendid, as do all who see it. I have already improved 
much in my writing by using it. My oldest son, Edward 
B. Copeland, would like the agency here. I enclose cash 
for another, which please forward to him to take orders 
with. Mrs. H. COPELAND, Mt. Hope, Conn. 

I enclose $5 for Compendiums at agent’s rates. Please 
send my certificate of agency. I am very much pleased 
with your Compendium; it is the most bes Autiful thing for 
self-instruction I ever saw. . H. VINCENT, East Mont- 
pelier, 

The <A was promptly received. It is by far 
the best system for self-instruction that I have ever seen. 
Iam sure it will take well in this section. I enclose $5 
for Compendiums and agency. W. P. CLEAVEs, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Please find enclosed $5 for Compendiums and agency. 
I will visit all the schools and manufactories. ALANSON 
FREEMAN, Watchemoket, R 

I am in receipt of your Compendium, and cannot but 
express to you my opinion of it. It is simply magnificent! 
I enclose cash for another. J. W. Easrman, Lyndon 
Centre, Vt. 


The $1 I sent you for the Compendium is one of the 
best investments I ever made. want the se y here, 
and enclose $4 for a few to commence with. R. N.Sry- 
mor, Granville Corners, Mass. 
Received the Compendium all right. Like it first rate. 
Please send ten more for cash enclosed. FRANK EF. 
Nowrsg, 54 Grove Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Tam using your Compendium, and think it far superior 
to any thing else of the kind. I send $5in this for Com- 
ndiums, at agents’ rates, and the agency of Troy. Joun 
1. ALEXANDER, Troy, N.H 


I received the C Mea tee last night, and like it very 
much indeed. None of the boys ever saw any thing like 
it. I send the money for another for Harry Engles, who 
also wants one. WILLIE K. CLEMENT, (11 years old,) 
Brandon, Vt. 

The Compendium was received the 2Ist. It is even far 
better than I expected. I would not sell mine for $5. It 
is worth far more than that. Please give me the agency 
for Strafford, if I have the first chance. Joun S. Capy, 
Strafford, Conn. 

Enclosed is cash for three more Compendiums ; 
are well liked by all. R.M. Parkins, Alvon, W. Va 

Ihave been a teacher for twenty years, and have felt 
very much the want of just such a work. The Compen- 
dium is perfect; other works for self-instruction cannot 
be compared with it. Isend cash for two more. MARY 
E. ConVERsE, Bridport, Vt. 

Send two more Compendiums for money enclosed. 
is the best thing I ever saw. Cunas. 
Haverhill, N. H. 


I purchased a Compendium from your agent, Mr. J. 8, 


T think it 


they 


It 
E. GEORGE, North 


Hartup, who lives about two miles from here. He is sell- 
ing them very fast all through this part. I want an 
agency, too, if you can give me one near here. I will go 


into it with energy. The Compendium is splendid; it A 
as instructive and beneficial as it is beautiful. C. W 
THomrson, Senecaville, Ohio. 

I received the half-dozen Compendiums all right. Every 
one of the Club was delighted with it. The writing- mes 
ters in this vicinity say there is tate: equal to it, 

G. Roserts, Franklinville, N. 

Please send four more Gompendiams. Cash enclosed. 
Everybody likes it here. ALson N. McQuiney, Ripton, 
Vermont. 

Your penmanship in the Compendium is the best ever 
seen this way, or anywhere else, I think. I send in this 

for Compendiums and agency. OreEstus GRANT, 
imerick, Me. 

I received the Compendium and am greatly pleased 
with it. Isend $1 for another for my daughter. I will 
take the agency for this town. Mrs. Henry R. SHER- 
MAN, Plainwell, Mich. 

The Compendium is to hand. 





It is excellent. Please 


send ten more, and “aii for Wardsboro’. J.G. Hia- 
Gins, Wardsboro’, Vt 
I send money: conger for ten more Compendiums, It is 


well liked here. J. S. LAWRENCE, Marysville, Ohio. 

The eenpeninee came a few days ago. I am delighted 
with it, and can take pride in selling it here. 1am sure it 
will take well. E. E. HoLMAN, Spring Valley, Minn. 

Enclosed is money order for $1 for your Compendium. 
Tam a phonographic writer, and intend to follow report- 
ing as a business. I therefore desire the most rapid as 
well as legible style of writing, which want the Compen- 
dium supplies better than any thing else. No other sys- 
tem can called a rapid style. Ervin H. Toorp, New 
Haven, Vt. 

Tama writing teacher, and have used fora long time 
Potter & Hammond’s analysis and the Spencerian sys- 
tem in m peng but for ipa ie fineness of execu- 
tion, and every othe’ er good quality, your Compendium 
leads them t all. Hereafter I shall make it my standard of 
excellence. Cuas. C. CLEMENTS, Kenduskeag, Me. 

— oO 

Every reader of the Companion knows by this time 
what the Comprenpitm is. Do you want it, either for 
yourself or your children? If so, send one dollar and re+ 
ceive a copy by return mail, Those residing in distant 
States shonld “register” ot send money-orders, Address 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton Cols 








To row us o'er the ferry. 


lege, Manchester, N. H, 10= 


The Sunscrivrion Pricxe of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THe Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN B% PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- | 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by tts before the date opposite your name can | 
be changed. 

DPISCONTINUANCES, 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped 


-Remember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. | 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be 

AS 


addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO. 


, Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CHEAP LIVING IN ANTIOCH, 

American travellers used to live very. cheaply in | 
Paris, and Berlin, and Rome. But the changes of | 
the more than doubled the | 
expenses of rent and board, and it is hard to prac- 
tice economy in these great centres of resort. In 
some parts of the East, however, the good old times | 
of cheap travel are still prolonged. 

An English visitor at 
count of 


last twenty years have 


Antioch gives a glowing ac- ! 
many comforts at a small outlay. For a} 
house with four rooms, with large garden, stables 
aud servants’ quarters, he paid only fifteen dollars a 
year. Servants could be had at the same price. | 
Mutton was only three cents a pound, and fowls four 
cents apiece, while two pounds of the best fish sold | 
fora penny. Vegetables and fruit were abundant 
at prices not worth naming. And his whole expenses 
for a year, he says, including house-rent, servants, 
table, horses, and all necessary comforts, did not ex- 
ceed two hundred dollars, 
a 
NOT THE KIND OF PATIE 

One of the Maine papers tells this good story of the 
famous “Camp-meeting John Allen,” a Methodist 
minister nearly eighty years of age, who was never 
seriously indisposed in all his long life, and who now | 
is as hale and brisk as a man of half his years. 


The other day Camp-meeting John was sitting in 
the Mansion House at Augusta, when a patent doc- 
tor, full of wisdom of men, began to discourse to the | 
crowd about the ills of the flesh. The Camp-meet- 
ing saint ventured to inquire how he could cure 
"em. 

“Why,” says the doctor, “Ican make you a well 
man all over.” 

“Please tell me what ails me,” asks the cheerful | 
apostle. 

The doctor began to fumble over the orderly phy- 
sique of the grey-haired John. | 

“Let me see your tongue,” says he. 

Camp-meeting Jolin gives the doctor a view of that 
lively organ, whereupon the doctor says,— 

“You've got the catarrh badly.” 

“You never were more mistaken,” 
meeting John; 
trouble.” 

Not thus to be driven to the wall, the doctor put 
his ear to the apostolic heart. 

“There is serious trouble with your heart,” says | 
the doctor. 

“My heart used to go wrong,” 
ais but it’s now 
got.’ 

“But you have the dyspepsia,—I can see that by 
your tongtie,” continues the doc tor. “You don’t 
have any appetite for your bre akfast.’ | 

“You are very badly mistaken,” re lie $s the apos- 
tle; “I take care of three good meals every 

“But haven’t you the kidney complaint?” 
the doctor. 

“Never had a touch of the disease,” 
len. 

By this time there was a hearty laugh at the seer’s 
expense, while Camp-ineeting John said, with a sly 
twinkle of his eye,— 

“There is just a little numbness in my big toe 
sometimes, but I knew he never could find it.’ 


says Camp- | 
“my nose has never given me any 


says Mr. Allen, 
the best-behaved member that I’ve 


asks 


says Mr, Al- 


a 
A FIGHT WITH SNOW. 

This winter will long be quoted as one of the old- 

fashioned sort, 

but on the 


It has been cold enough everywhere, 
Union Pacific Railroad, all hands have 
had a tough fight with ice and snow. The Denver 
News of January 19th says: 


For eleven days the engineers and firemen never 
left their posts. Some of them butted snow without 
food or sleep for forty-eight hours. Deserving of 
yarticular mention are Engineers Robert Henderson, 
fenry Chryslis, Charles Lake and Thomas Loftis. | 
Half the time their work was to no purpose, the 
snow drifting into the cuts faster than they could 
shovel and plough it out. 

The drifts were often as solid as earth, and, in fact, 
not unlike it in color, for the winds picked up snow | 
and grass, roots and all, and landed ) women together in 
the cuts. In one cut, near Ogallalla, the snow was 
so hard that when two engines, weighing thirty-two 
tons apiece, fastened together, and running at thirty 
miles an hour, struck it, they ran right on top of the 


dergo some ordeal to bring them under subjection: 


| live in a country without any auks!”’ 


| wolves, and so forth; 


| the village ; 


| rate that people having legitimate business there are 


| mation that Mrs. Jones was seventy-two years, seven 
| months and two days old that morning. 


| without? 


THE 


drift, and stood there without sinking more than an | 
inch or two. 
A passenger says the grandest sight he ever saw | 
was when five engines and a snow- plough took a half- | 
mile run into a huge drift. The drift was one hun- | 


dred feet long, and the engines were invisible to | 
spectators. from the time they struck it until they | 
were emerged, as if froma tunnel, at the other end. | 
The water-tanks were all frozen up, those at Park’s 
Fort and Grinnell having thirty-six inches of ice 
over them, and for four days the engineers kept 
their locomotives alive with melted snow. 
| 
| 
| 


e — = 
QUEER BEE-HIVE. 

Bees have taken all kinds of places to deposit their 
sweets, even in the carcass of a dead lion, which was 
the occasion of Samson’s riddle. Sometimes they 
swarm in caves, sometimes in trees; but we think 
the following the most curious yet. 
per: 


Says a late pa- 


Mr. George Many, of East Penn township, Carbon | 
County, Pennsylvania, i is regarded by his neighbors | 
as an industrious and skilful blacksmith; but just 
now he is just a little hampered in his operations by 
a colony of bees that hold their habitation in his 
shop bellows. It appears that while away from the 
shop one day last summer, the swarm gained en- 
trance to it and domiciled themselves within the bel- 
lows, without as much as saying, “by your leave;” 
and though Mr. M. has applied his ingenuity in va- 
rious ways to oust them, his efforts, so far, have 
| proved fruitless. 

Early in December last, on a goer day, the yel- 
low-backs ventured out in such numbers that Mr. 
Many became impressed with the idea that they 
were intent upon swarming, and getting a basket and 
veiling his face he watched them all day, so as to be 
ready to trap them; but the thing was no go, for 
towards evening they retreated to their comfortable 
lodging-place, where they remain to this day. It is 
likely that if they pursue their honeyed vocation 
without molestation to the horses and persons fre- 
quenting the premises, they will be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed; otherwise, they will have to un- 


- 2 a 
ANY ’AWKS IN YOUR COUNTRY? 
Here is another story about “H,”’ and one of the 
subjects of Her Gracious Majesty who have such 
difficulty with that un’appy letter of the alphabet: 
An Englishman said to a Yankee,— 


“Don’t you ever ’ave any auks in your country? 
I don’t remember seeing any. How strange it is to 











“Auks? auks?”’ replied the other. 
Big bird; little wings; sits on the 
like Dundreary’s night-shirts; dives after fishes. 
No; don’t know as we have any. Some, perhaps, in 
Alaska; thrown into the bargain when we bought 
the country.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ replied the other; “you 
don’t understand. I don’t mean a big bird with lit- 
tle wings, that dives after fishes. 1 mean an auk,— 
a small bird with big wings, that’ goes after the 
N’s 


“O, yes, I see, 
rocks in a wow, 


#0, I see! 
a hawk.” 
“Well, I said an auk, didn’t 1?”— 


Yes, we’ve plenty of them. You mean 


Galaxy. 
-_ 


A NATURAL INK-BOTTLE, 

It would be hard to get on in life without ink, and 
everybody ought to be thankful that it is made so 
good and so cheap in our day. But men were not 
the inventors of ink, nor was it first used for writing. 


The cuttle-fish, a bit of whose white, chalky bone 
you hang up in your bird-cage, carries an ink-bottle 
of his own. In fact, he may be called the inventor 
of ink, since he undoubtedly was the very first one 
to put it to any practical use. He uses it, as many of 
his betters have done, for defence against his ene- 
mies. He has plenty of them, lobsters, eels, sea- 
and when he sees them close 
| wt hand, he empties his ink-bottle into the water and 
blackens it so that he has a chance to escape in the 
darkness. 

~~ me 


WHO's BOY IS THAT? 


He may be seen any day, in almost any street in 
he never makes room for you on the 
sidewalk, looks at you saucily, and swears smartly if 
asked anything; he is very impudent, and often vul- 
gar to ladies who pass; he delights in frightening, 
and sometimes does serious injury to little boys and 
girls; he lounges at the street corners, and is the 
first arrival at a ‘dog-fight, or any other sport or 
scrape; he crowds into the post-office in the even- 
ing, and multiplies himself and his antics at such a 





crowded out. And he thinks himself very sharp; he 
is certainly very noisy; he can smoke and chew to- | 
bacco now and then, and rip out an oath most any | 
time. We ask whose boy he is. Mother, is he 
yours? 
saith 
IMPORTANCE OF EMPHASIS, 

A question may have widely different meanings, 
according as one word or another is made emphatic. 
An exact answer may be given, but quite unlike 
what was expected. It is important to look after 
emphasis : 

“Biddy,” said a lady, “step over and see 
Mrs. Jones is this morning.” 

In a few minutes Biddy returned, with the infor- 


how old 


- > 


Why is fire a very dissipated character? 
Because it goes out every night. 


“SHURE, which is the entrance out?’ asked an 
Irishman at a railway station, the other day. 


Wuart sort of sympathy would you rather be 
You don’t want to be pitted by the small-pox. 


ONE ADVANTAGE OF PoRK.—‘“I'm aye glad when 
we hae a sow to kill,”’ said a humble Scottish minis- 
ter, who was possessed of a large family and a cor- 
respondingly small income, “for ye see, there’ sa 
hantle o’ miscellaneous eating about a swine.” 


FIVE plain letters compose my frame, 
And what is singular, my name 
Forwards and backwards reads the same ; 
When I'm discovered you'll plainly see 


| PoND’s EXTRACT, like almost every thing else 


$250: 


YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


MARCH 18, 1875, 


Mandrake Pills, if you have a pain in 
Com. 


TAKE Schenck’s 
the Stomach. 


VEGETINE saith s the ageary renovates er invigorates 
the whole system. Its medical properties are Alterative, 
| Tonic, Solvent and Diuretic. Com. 


THE VERY large sale of the Eureka Machine Twist is 
not a matter of surprise, for it proves exactly as repre- 
sented every time. Com. 


LapDIEs should uphold home manufactures by using 
the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and Button-hole Twist. They 
combine every thing that can be wished for hand or ma- 
chine sewing, are of all colors, elastic, even, compact, du- 
rable, and do not ravel. Com. 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’—Coughs and 
Colds are often overlooked. A continuance for any 
length of time causes irritation of the Lungs or some 
chronic Throat Disease. ‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are an effectual CoucH REMEDY. Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine,— A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hatr.—The Cocoaine holds ina liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-nvuT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions ef the human hair. A single application ren- 
ders the hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft and 
glossy for several days. Ii is conceded by all who have 
used it, to be the best and Cheapest Hair Dressing in the 
World. Com. 


i) 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

Few persons venture to dream that any invention to 
cure Hernia would ever supersede the rigid, painful metal 
trusses. But the new Elastic Truss has achieved this re- 
sult, and is worn night and day till the cure comes, caus- 
ing no pain whatever. This Truss is sent by mail every- 
where at reasonable price, and Circulars furnished free, 
by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Branch office 29 Tremont Surect, corner W inter Strest, 





Boston. 
6 . | wo to Agents. Circulars free. Sample 25c. 
J . CHADWICH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 11—10t 

@ per day at home. 

$5 to $20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 

A() BRISTOL VISITING ‘CARDS, in 3 tints, 

7) 25 cts. 40 Scroll Cards, in 5 designs, 20 cts. Outfit, 

19 styles, 10 cts., by J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N. Y. l— 

I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. 
teeth. Use 

Druggists sell it. 


Térms Free. Address 
20 


Clean, sound, white 
bra . Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


| I EST OF FER pte inaias or Gentlemen as Agents. 


Address C1 


' NDELIBLE PENCIL Co., 
Northampton, M 


Ox 


of value, has been counterfeited. The genu- 
ine is put only in bottles having the words 
“Pond’s Extract” blown in them, 1l—It 


;‘;MINENT PHYSICIANS recommend Wistar’s 
4 Balsam of Wild Cherry for throat and lung com- 
plaints. The genuine has the signature of “I. Burts” 
the wrapper. 50 cents and $1 a bottle. 1l—It 
20 CALLING CARDS, White, Tinted or Repp, 
with your name neatly printed, and 10 varieties of 
choice Flower Seeds, including Verbena, German Asters, 
Stocks, Pinks, Petunia and Double Portulaca, sent post- | 
paid for 50 cents. STAR C o., Clintonville, Conn. 10—4t 


5 FINELY FRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal — 
samples of Gla Marble and Snowflake cards. Agent 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLE i, 
Brockton, Mass. 34 


QCATMESL GLYCERINE. The best and ‘cheapest 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. 

SILVER-PLATED WARE polished with Inpex1- 
LS ILVER Soap will last many times eee if | 
goths ‘a with whiting or plate-powder. 40—if 


MAsre, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc., te., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Happy Hours Company, No.1 
Chambers Street, New York. 48 


{LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—30 varieties of 
choice Annuals, $1; 13 varieties, 50 cents. This collec- 
tion contains choice English Pansies, German Asters, 
Stocks, Pinks, Verbenas, Double Hollyhock, Double Por- 
tulaca, and is every way worthy o confidence. Each 
mac ket contains a mixture of its species, anda great dis- 
ja _ be made at a small cost. STAR CO., Clinton- 
ville onn, pom 


A_TRUE WOMAN. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beautiful 
as she can. It is her duty to brighten and gladen the 
world with her loveliness. If nature has denied them this 
power, it can be remedied by the use of a perfectly harm- 
less beautifier of the skin known as Geo. W. Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” which will remove all discolorations, 
tan, freckles, sunburns and other cutaneous diseases 
from the skin, leaving it delicate, soft, smooth, clear and 
perfectly beautiful. Sold by druggists everywhere. _ 
cents per bottle. - 


MONTH — Agents wanted ev ery- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 





Particulars sent free. Address J. WORTH 
10—4t 
ers, by the New England 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 4—13t 
lars bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. 
EPILEPSY OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross 
ROSS | BROS. 0. 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 8-13t 
ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. 
FREE. 

LMAN & c 0.,12 W inter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
Printing Presses.7,.3¢7 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 

EY & oo., M 
at ta~ 
YS its for roa 








What the proud peer and peasant soon wil] be, 
Answer—Level, 


& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. eae" for 
One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm ae will re- 
$5000 For a case of _ Asthma, ‘Cough or Cold that 
KinsmMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
4— mi 
, Epileptic Remedies. . Trial Package 
ree, 
e ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all Ay of 
Size for Cards, La- Size for A at 
Sé6s: Envelopes, &c | $1 laa 
ful amusement and money maki stamp 
GIRLS, age — EO can a matte 
3 two 9x12°OIl Chromos, worth eth $1. Audoubiy pleased, 


- Y PE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4s 
specimen book. 
move all kinds of worms from a whole fnmily. Gro. C. 
—— s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
GOLD gists everyw here. 
For cire alas, evidence of success, ete., address 
eK Cards, FR Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
“79 more y oung men to learn Telegra sraphy. 
Good situations guarariteed. Address 
«with stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin 0. 
Business Men do their own Printing and yrs 
Re ing. Send 
ie. ELS 0 for cirenlar, specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
KELS eriden, Conn. 
in spare ti 
JAMES P. STEDMAN & CO,, Station C, Boston.  4-7t 


on | 


I will send 12 Flowering ae for One Dollar 
(your choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


SEED MY ILLUST ATED CATALOGUE, 


describes the cultureof Plants & Seeds, 
to customers free; others. 10c. Address 
Wn. E BOWDI ITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass, 

WANTED---RELIABLE ACENTS 
To sell Dr. A. W. Chase’s latest and most valuable work, 
entitled, ““ Dr. Chase’s ——_ Physician, Far- 
| rier, Beekee , and Second Receipt Book,” 
giving in plain lan guage the C SSE, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of Persons, Horses and Cattle; Instrue- 
tion in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, etc., etc., together 
with a very large number of Entirely New Ree eipts, of 
great value to the people. In fact, THE PEOPLE’s Book, 
v7 sells at sight,—is needed in every household. Exclusive 
Territory given. Agents iene than double their money, 
Sample copies sent on receipt of retail price, $2. For 

terms address CHASE PUBLISHING CO., Toledo, 0. 
MONEY “made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 

ulars FREE. S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 





New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
| foy 1874. 


Any lady can at once understand its 
construction and operation. child, 
even, can use it successfully. But a tew 
—— required to sweep an ordinary 

ed room, and the surface swept will he 
found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| ral ses no dust. Will last from SIX 
© TEN years, W orking perfectly all the 

| 7 while. 


Price $3 50 each. 
For sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 


be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 
| aecommodate small dealers in dozen and 


| half dozen cases. 
SWEEPER. 
| 


WELCOME 


CARPET 


HALEY, MORSE & CoO., 
Manufacturers, 
Boston and New York, 


Teeter ‘o Charges for Uecesstul 
INVENTORS Patents unless successfu 

TO Pamphlet /ree. C. A.SHaw, 

PPPPPPPPAP NN remont Street, Boston! 
$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 

Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 
—s ary inducements offered to first-class General 

Agents. For Cireular and full particulars address 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO., 
il Sole Manufacturers, BRATTLEBORO’, Vr. 


VERMONT SPRUCE GUM. 
A box of 2 eae ic ~ ¥ Gum by mail for 15 cents; ° Stic! ‘v 


| 25cents. T. YES, Newbury, Vt. 
r Decalcomanie, ‘acre pcm 


9999 NOVELTIE es and Scrap-Pictures, Sheet 


| Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed 

| Pictures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc: 60-page Pam- 

| om o sent free. Describes everything. 100 Enrclopes, 10 
ents. J J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. ddeowtt 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 
| Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by maik 


postpaid.. 
| Five Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
For 10c additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
Rose.” Elegant Descrintive Catalogue ron free to all 
whoapply. THE DINGEF & CON D Co., 
OSE GROWE a 
West rot e, Chester Co., Pa. 


46eow 13t 





Teow 10t 





GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


94,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity] 
Sa Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





LU RS REA 
ne THE CREAT 


EY mieDICIN 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER . 
AND URINARY ORGANS 
1 ae ds) 
W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R.I. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other beoinaey, wanted as agents 
| Novel plans, pleasant work, Go AY. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. si ‘GRAPHIC comr ayy 8 
and 41 Park Place, New Yo 6— 26t 


La E * the great Silver Plater 


27| OF! PH ERI DI Cleaner and — 








SAMPLE to Agents: LapIEs’ CompinaTiox 
NEEDLE- a. with Chromos. Send stamp 
The W eekly Sun. « pendent, honest and fear 

less newspaper, of 56 broad columns, We at to mae 


Eee a Sells like magic. $2500 
Gui >. GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass. 

ght-pas inde- 

world. 

the Rhea B 7 Ll family ners in oss THE za 


agi 
for it. Kendall & Co. Chicago 
44—ly i 
A large, large, eight-page, 
Sow York city. 
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